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Oration delivered at the Library, Red- 
Cross-Street, London, February 7, 
1816, being the Centenary of the 
Founder's Death ; by. James Lindsay, 
D.D. 


BreTHuREN AND FRIENDS, 


| SHOULD justly incur the charge 
of presumption, if I did not state 
the circumstances to which I am in- 
debied for an unmerited precedence 
among so many colleagues, who could 
have addressed you on the present oc- 
casion with greater talent and better 
efiect. To our visitors this statement 
is especially due. The father of our 
Trust, who has been more than forty 
a its most efficient member ; whose 
ame is coextensive with the world of 
science; whose learning and virtues 
shed lustre upon our y, and to 
whom we all look up with respect and 
atiection—is present, and in the chair.* 
The question naturally occurs, why he 
has not been selected to celebrate the 
memory of his own countryman, and 
to distinguish this day, as it ought to 
be distinguished, by weight of charac- 
ter and elegance of panegyric? [Tam 
bound to exculpate the members of 
the Trust from what might otherwise 
be imputed to the want of discri:mina- 
tion :—Our united voice would have 
called him to a post, which no other 
can fill with equal dignity; but in 
ing precarious health and urgent 
‘vocations, he resisted our importuni- 
hes, and has disappeinted your expec- 
tations. Next to our father in stand- 
ing asa trustee, and in all the quali- 
tions which would entitle him to 
be the eulogisi of our excellent founder, 
is that venerable brother who, with a 
inental “ye yet clear and strong, can 
pafortuna y claim exemption on the 
amented ground of bodily darkness. 
am third in the order of seniority ; 
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and to that cause alone do I owe an 
office, which I should feel as an ho- 
nour if it were not for the painful con- 
sciousness that I am pape men 
in every respect so much my superiors. 
Happily poe does tn enead 
those arts of an ostentatious oratory, 
so often employed to deck out vice in 
the garb of virtue. We are not here 
to bestow the praise of talent upon the 
baseness of political intrigue; or to 
exalt into heroes the of the 
human race; or to canonize monks 
and hermits, because they have been 
the ignorant tools or the hired advo- 
cates of ecclesiastical domination. We 
burn no incense at the shrine of ambi- 
tion, and heap no praises upon those 
who consecrate ambition by naming 
it religion :—those restless spirits who 
embroil the world to enrich or to im- 
mortalize themselves ; inces, who 
in extending the boundaries of empi 
contract the limits of freedom and 
happiness ;—statesmen who plan, and 
warriors who fight, that th may 
found a name upon the ruins of honest 
industry and the destruction of human 
life ;—priests who, instead of being 
messengers of peace, to allay the angry 
passions of mankind, become, when- 
ever it suits the purposes of the state 
which supports them, the trumpeters 
of discord to irritate the phrensy which 
it is their roe to restrain. These 
may constitute fit themes of panegyric 
to pensioned orators and venal poets :-— 
the praises of an enlightened piety and 
an honest patriotism will be reserved 
for very different subjects. 

He who came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them, has imparted 
to us far other views of that glory 
which ought to be the chosen obj 
of a Christian's ambition. He who 
shared the secret counsels of divine 
wisdom, and knew what true and last- 
ing glory is, has instructed us in the 
means by which he obtained himself, 
—by which every one of us, in our 
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measure, may obtain,—that honour 
whticli comteth only from God. He 
aspired not at that baneful fame which 
is seized by diabolical skill and animal 
courage in fields of death,—which 
history records in blood, which cha- 
rity defaces with tears; which, if there 
is justice in heaven, will be the sub- 
ject of an awful retribution in that 
‘world where the destroyers of life will 
mect themselves a more terrible de- 
struction. ‘To. the desire of such fame 
as this the doctrine and the life of Je- 
sus are directly opposed. His was the 
glory of pouring the light of divine 
truth into the dark and bewildered 
mind, and of delivering tt, by just 
conceptions of the moral governmeut 
of God, from that bondage of ignorance 
and superstition, which constitutes its 
degradation and its misery. His was 
the glory of speaking promises of rest 
to the weary and the heavy-laden ; of 
taking the desponding penitent bv the 
hand, and Seadinn him direct, without 
the intervention of priesis or sacrifices, 
to the mercy-seat of a Father: ever 
ready. to forgive, ever anxious to bless 
even his prodigal child. His was the 
glory of exposing that pride and covet- 
ousness, which establishes an usurped 
dominion over the rights of conscience, 
ander the hypocritical pretence of zeal 
for God ;—an usurpation which was, 
and unhappily yet is, employed by 
mien in power, to exalt the few, en- 
slave the many, and defeat the efforts 
of enlightened benevolence for the 
peace and improvement of the human 


race :-—to break down every wall of 


sartition which divides nian from his 
Sethar: amd to bind the rational crea- 
tion of God together by the tie of a 
common faith, a common hope, and 
a common charity, to extirpate the 
base passions which embroil the world, 
by implanting in the heart that love 
of God and virtue which elevates and 
sanctifies all us aflections; and thus 
to spread a divine intluence over the 
pursuits and enoyments of mortality : 
—in one word, to restore simplicity to 
religion, purity to morals, dignity to 
the minds, and inuwnortality to the 
hepes of rational beings :—this was the 
ambition, this the glory of the great 
Captain of our Salvation,—the joy set 
before him ; for which he endured the 
crees, despising the shetme, and is in 
Consequence set down at the right 
hand of the Majesty oa high. 

But uw may be asked, How igs this 

; 






connected with the occasion of 

- ‘ our 
mecting? In my jndgment, closely 
We must know the true nature of 
Christian glory, before we can select 
the proper objects of Christian adm). 
ration, OF Conter a suitable tribute of 
Christian eulogy. He only who ing 
bibes a portion of the SANE Spirit, who 
acts upon the same views, who co. 
operates according to his abilities jg 
ae the same ends to which we 
rave just alluded, as the ends of our 
great Master;—he only merits the 
name and the honours of a Christian 
hero ; and it is upon this ground alone 
that we have assembled to express our 
veneration for the character and me 
mory of Dr. Danicl Walliams. It is 
not by splendour of birth, of brilliancy 
of genius, or any of those qualities or 
deeds which dazzle a vain imagina. 
tion, that this veneration is excited, 
No. But it is because our founder 
voluntarily abridged even that splen 
dour which his fortune might esi 
cominanded ;—it is because he volun- 
tarily devoted solid talents and useful 
learning to the duties of a profession 
which the world despised, and from 
which he expected and received no 
worldly advantage ;—it is because he 
preferted the simplicity of dissenting 
worship, and the full possession of 
Christian liberty, to the favours of the 
great, which he might have enjoyed ;= 
because he chose rather to be the ho 
nest, disinterested champion of truth 
and freedoin, than to bask in the sun- 
shine of courts and churches ;—because 
he thus formed one in that illustrions 
band, who have maintained the rights 
of conscience against the usurpations 
of power, and blessed their poster 
with greater privileges than they them- 
selves inherited ;—it is because, 
establishing so many clans to & 
spect by an upright and honourad! 
life, he perpetuated the effect of his 
beneticence, in devoting his worldly 
substance, upon a wise and hnberal 
plan, to the insiraction of ignorance, 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
encouragement of rational relign® 
It is because Dr. Williams acted # 
pious!y, thusnobly, living and @ 
that the trustees of his bounty, # 
the lapse of a century, during 
his bequests have been the means of 
instructing, and we hope of 3% 
thousands, meet themselves, anal have 
brought their iriends with them, 
expres, their own thunkfulaess t6 4” 
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ce for having raised him up, and 


viden 
ty venerate those virtues which have 
ven hum a name by rendering him a 


F netector to mankind. ‘These are 
the peaceful claims ot a private nian, 
which, in the eye of the thoughiless 
aud the proud, are destitute of interest. 
Hut they are, in fact, and I] hope and 
believe in your estimation, above all 
Greek—above all Roman praise. 

It may be expected, perhaps, that 
I should enter into some details rela- 
tive to the life of Dr. Williams; but 
this would not be consistent with 
the brevity of such an address: besides, 
the necessity is precluded by a short 
memoir,* written, with his usual per- 
spicuity and information, by our ex- 
cellent friend and librarian.¢ I shall 
therefore merely observe, that, judging 
from his weitings, our founder was 
evidently a man of strong natural 
powers, of considerable learning and 
acuteness ; and, what is still more to 
his credit, whilst he steadily defends 
what he conceived to be Important 
truth, he discovers that spirit of can- 
dour which ought ever to distinguish, 
though it too seldom has distinguished, 
the Christian controversialist. Ilis 
religious sentiments were orthodox, 
according to the common acceptation 
of that word, though not orthodox 
enough to satisfy the bigots of his time, 
by whom he was accused ef the horrid 
crune of Socinianism. Had he lived 
till now amidst increasing light, there 
is reason to believe that he would have 
imbibed what we think more rational 
and enlarged views of the Christian 
doctrine : and from the candour which 
he exhibited, when candour was not 
ve common, we may pronounce 
with assurance, that, whatever might 
have beet his religious opinions, he 
would have yielded to none of us in 
liberality towards those who might 
have held a different creed. In A 2 
racter he stood hich, not only in his 
own immediate connexion, but among 
Dissenters in every part of the British 
cominious. And no wonder. For 
his labours were abundant and dis- 
imerested. He very properly insisted, 
indeed, upon his annual salary from 
bis congregation, who cou'd well afford 
t; Cut none of it went to increase his 
own fortune. Jt was wholly devoted 


* Communicated to Mon. Repos, and 
inserted Vol, X. p- 201---203. 


t The Rev, Thomas Morgan, 
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to purposes of charity, and he showed 
thean at the end of the year how it had 
been expended ;—an example of gene- 
rosity which, whilst it enhances his 
honour, should put to the blush those 
miserable creatures who, with coffers 
running over, arg deaf to every call, 
either of public benefit or private dis- 
tress. Ilis politics were those of free- 
dom. Tearful lest the machinations 
of the High Church party should de- 
feat the Protestant succession, he re 
moustrated boldly on that subject with 
Lord Oxford, to whom he was well 
known, and incurred his resentment 
because he communicated his fears to 
others. But his principles were to 
him more dear than the favour of the 
great; and his adherence to rectitude 
on this occasion received an appro- 
priate reward. For the displeasure of 
a tory minister was soon compensated 
by the approbation of a constitutional 
king, to whom, at the head of the 
dissenting body of ministers, he deli- 
vered a congratulatory address on his 
accession to the throne. He had for- 
erly been consulted by William III., 
one of the few princes who have had 
the wixlom and the manly condescen- 
sion of mind to advise with such a 
character. His counsels were conge- 
nial to the private opinions of that truly 
great man, who, had he been permit- 
ted to follow his own inclinations, 
would have extended the limits of re- 
ligious freedom much further than the 
prevailing toryism of the country would 
permit. But Dr. Williams's solid 
clain to fame rests upon the favour or 
displeasure of the great, only as these 
were indications of his ben, Sol and 
disinterested integrity. With us he 
stands upon higher ground. Though 
dead, he yet mul 4 His best 
monument is that charity which for 
a century has been communicating 
instruction to youth, administering 
the consolations of religion to age, 
und giving relief to indigence and de- 
privation. This charity embraces va- 
rious objects; but these so wisely 
combined, that they all concur in 
promoting one great end—the spread 
of religious knowledge, in connexion 
with that liberty which alone can ren- 
der it efficient as. the means of 

noting rational piety and social happi- 
ness. His first object was to establish 
schools in the different parts of the 
country where his different. properties 
lay; and in these schools more than 
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200 poor children receive annually 
that kind of education which is suited 
to their circumstances ; whilst the en- 
dowment for this purpose, forms an 
important addition to the little stipend 
of those dissenting ministers to whose 
care our schools are committed. His 
next aim was to furnish a few young 
men seriously disposed to embrace 
the profession of religious teachers 
among Protestant Dissenters, with 
those advantages from which they are 
excluded by the universities of this 
country. ith this view he esta- 
blished exhibitions at the college of 
Glasgow ; and, owing to the increased 
value of his estates, and the care and 
fidelity with which the uce of 
them is husbanded and applied by this 
trust, we are now enabled to assist eight 
oung men annually at that college, 
ides giving occasional aid to several 
more at other institutions. ‘Thus nu- 
merous students derive from our funds 
the means of that liberal education 
which qualifies them for being ho- 
nourable and useful ministers of Christ, 
among Protestant Dissenters in En- 
gland and Wales. It was the intention 
of our founder in this bequest to pro- 
vide a succession of men who, sub- 
jected to no test, and acknowledging 
no ecclesiastical jurisdiction, might be 
riursed in the very bosom of freedom ; 
might be encouraged to think without 
bias or constraint, and to speak con- 
scientiously and boldly what the 
think. This is the inestimable a 
vantage of our dissent. It was seen 
and appreciated by our founder, and 
he was anxious to do his part that it 
might be fendered perpetual : nor have 
his efforts been vain. Many of those 
who, for almost a century, have dis- 
tinguished themselves amongst us as 
the advocates of a simple worship, a 
rational belief, and 4 truly gospel 
liberty, have been indebted to his 
funds for that learning which enabled 
them in their day to uphold the cause 
of truth and piety. These are consi- 
derations which cannot but speak to 
the judgment of any impartial man 
who looks into our history. For there 
he will see, how much freedom, and 
the consequent prosperity of the king- 
dom, have been qwing to the barrier 
erected by Dissenters against those 
encroachments on the rights of con- 
science to which even the most mode- 
rate establishments have a natural 


tendency. How much more power- 





fully then should such considerations 
aoe to ee of that 

issenter, who regards religious 
dom as the best foundation pes 
is truly excellent and dignified in the 
moral nature of man? If we set an 
value upon our own principles, if we 
believe what some of our adversaries 
have been forced to confess, that tp 
these principles, asserted by our fore. 
fathers at the expense of persecution 
and blood, our country itself is chi 
indebted for that share of civil and 
religious privileges which it enjoys; if 
we are persuaded that the same prin. 
ciples, more generally understood and 
more widely diffused, would extend 
and perfect this liberty with all the 
rational views of truth and piety that 
are connected with it;—then what 
— what gratitude do we not owe 
to the memory of a man who his done 
so much, living and dying, to encou. 
rage and propagate these principles, 
and to render them efficient for the 
great. purposes of godliness and vir 
tue ? 

One thing more was necessary to 
complete the beneficent design of our 
oe founder. ‘There was no public 
ibrary in this great metropolis, t 
which Dissenters, as Dissenters, me 
have easy access. ‘The sagacity of Dr. 
Williams perceived, and his munif- 
cent love of learning supplied, the de- 
fect. He purchased the curious books 
of Dr. Bates, and adding them to his 
own, formed a_ valuable collection, 
which, by the donations of Dissenters, 
and even of liberal Churchimen, afd 
recently by an annual sum of 504 
from our fends, has been greatly in- 
creased. Every lay ‘Trustee gives @ 
donation of ten guineas when he enters 
upon the trust ; and if other wealthy 
individuals amongst us, who have the 
honour of our institution at heat, 
would remember it as they ought, we 
might soon have to boast one of the 
most valuable and magnificent collee- 
tions in this capital. ‘This is not all 
The house in which we are now & 
sembled, built in compliance with out 
founder's will, has become, thr 
the liberality of the trustees, the place 
of public Rote to the collective 
body of Dissenters in this great city; 
a * rome in which noble stands have 
often been made against ecclesiasue 
\surpation ; in which generous 
Lave eriginatee to promote the ye" 
sion of religious privileges to mea ™ 
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all persuasions —a central point, round 
which the friends of religious freedom 
in every part of Britain rally, and from 
which even recently a spirit has gone 
forth, by which the bigots and per- 
secutors of another country are abash- 
ed, at least, if not finally overcome. 
Having thus laid before you a short 
account of the objects which Dr. Wil- 
liams contemplated, in a scheme so 
wisely planned, so nobly endowed ,— 
rmit me to say, (and from the small 
share of merit that I can claim in the 
ent, 1 trust I may be ex- 
empted from the imputation of vanity, 
when I do say confidently,) that no 
trust was ever discharged with more 
care, or applied with more disinterest- 
ed fidelity to fulfil the intentions of the 
founder. If that founder could have 
foreseen that men who were to be 
the ornaments of science as well as of 
religion, —the Chandlers and Kippises, 
—the Prices and Priestleys, — the 
Reeses and Belshams of the coming 
ave ;—the future chainpions of that 
learning and freedom which he loved : 
—aif he could have foreseen that such 
men would have given their time and 
labour to promote the objects of his 
pety, itewould have added one delight- 
ful feeling more to those which must 
have passed through his mind, in con- 
templating the probable effects of his 
ovn beneficence. 
lt is ditticult indeed to conceive a 
more exquisite satisfaction to a pious 
and ,ood heart, than that which our 
founder must have enjoyed at the close 
ote life devoted to virtue, and the 
approach of a death, after which he 
Was to become, under God, a powerful 
and consiant agent in promoting the 
kingdom of his Son. It is a satisfac- 
tion compared with which all the 
pleasures of selfishness gre less than 
nothing and vanity; a satisfaction 
whieh every man who is conscious of 
having a soul to exalt and save, should 
covet as his richest treasure. We may 
not, indeed, possess the means of that 
extensive usefuiness which has digni- 
fied the name of Dr. Williams :—but 
every One of us, by being an advocate 
for uih and freedom in his own age ; 
Y Sweaking, acting and giving for the 
‘upport of those institutions by which 
nowledyve is diffused and liberty pro- 
moted, may form, and is bound to 
om, one link in that chain upon 
which the future destiny of social man 


depends. Despicable are the pretences 
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by which so many excuse themselves 
from taking any active part in those 
public labours which are essential to 
the improvement of the world. They, 
fiesodth, are not public men. It is 
enough for them to attend to their 
private concerns. They leave the civil 
and religious affairs of their country 
to princes and statesmen, and wonder 
that private individuals should be offi 
cious enough to meddle in such mat- 
ters. It is a language too common; 
sometimes heard even in the mouth o 
Dissenters. But from whatever quar- 
ter it may proceed, I ean never hear 
it without indignation. ‘Trae, we 
must mind our private concerns ; but 
have we not likewise a duty to dis- 
charge to that social state of which we 
are members? Are we not bound to 
watch over that liberty which we in- 
herit from our fathers, and to see that 
this inheritance is not tarnished of 
diminished in ing down to our 
vosterity ? And is it not by the com~ 
bination of individual exertion that 
all great effects must be produced? No 
man who has enjoyed the advantage 
of education is so insignificant, but 
that by uniting his own efforts with 
those of others, he may withstand the 
inroads of civil and ecclesiastial power, 
and extend the limits of that igious 
knewledge and civil freedom which 
must ultimately enlighten and bless 
mankind. A Priestley in his closet 
communicates those ideas of liberty 
which a Smith* carries with him into 
the senate, and renders triumphant, 
at last, over narrow views and im 
litic laws. Anda Wood,t under the 
like influence of education and princi 
ple, goes into the magistracy, and 
trust will one day go into the legisla~ 
ture, with the determined purpose of 
becoming the advocate of popular rights 
and of the reform and improvement 
popular institutions. Thus the student 
co-operates with the man of active 
life, and from this co-operation no 
individual can justly plead an exempe 
tion. He who will not lend his arm 
to the work of purification, because, 
forsooth, he has not the arm of a Her- 
cules, is a selfish dastard, who, under 
the cover of weakness, hides corrup- 
tion, and deserves to suffer the worst 





* Wm. Smith, Esq. M. P. for Norwich, 


present. 
+ Matthew Wood, Esq. the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor, present, 









































































































3i4 
evils that the most abject mee | can 
inflict upon him. What would have 


been our state if Dr. Williams and 
our Puritanic ancestors had been thus 
indolent, thus ignoble? What but 
that we should have been bending 
under the yoke of superstition, and 
consigned to dangerous or to ignomini- 
ous labours, by weak kings and their 
appropriate instruments, selfish and 
bigoted priests, without the hope of 
deliverance? Let us think of this, 
and be zealous for the maintenance of 
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our principles, and the increase and 
diffusion of civil and religious adyay. 
tages. In one word, let us LNIItate oyy 
founder. If we should ever groy jn. 
different to these glorious objects, op 
to any of the great interests of truth 
and freedom, the spirit of Dr. Wi. 
liams, and of the mighty dead our 
decessors (with whose portraits we ar 
surrounded), would rise up to reproach 
our apathy, to record our condemna. 
tion, and to seal our disgrace. 
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On the Sources of Human Happiness. 
HE principal object which I have 
in view in the following remarks, 

is to point out some circumstances 
which are eminently conducive to 
well-being, but which yet are not 
commonly regarded as possessing a 
moral quality, or as entitling the pos- 
sessor to moral approbation or reward, 
—although the improvement and 
practice of them is ina high degree 
calculated to increase the efficacy of 
those dispositions which we un’ 
versally denominate virtuous. 

If the question be proposed gene- 
rally, wherein consists human h ippi- 
ness; it would he difficult, perhaps 
impossible to give an answer which 
would apply with absolute precision 
fo the character and circumstances 
of every individual. ‘The characters, 
situations, abilities matural or arc- 
quired, and the consequent duties, 
of different persons, are so various, 
that what would be expedient and 
desirable for one, might be impvac- 
ticable or very injurious to another; 
so that to lay down any one precise 
rule to apply to all cases wa evi- 
dently be a vain and absurd attempt. 
Some general observations however 
may be safely hazarded, since, though 
the situations of different individuals 
are extremely various, yet the general 
principles of human nature are the 
same; and the influence of particular 
modes of conduct on the physical 
and moral constitution of man, is in 
a great measure the same in all ages 
and nations. It can never cease to 
be true for example that the active 
man crferis parilus, is more likely to 
be happy than the lounger; or that 
agerencand cheerful temper is more 





conducive to real enjoyment than a 
fretful repining disposition. 
It may be observed then in the 
first place, that activity is a very im- 
rtant requisite to human happiness 
Ihe exercise of the bodily and mental 
faculties in the pursuit of some in. 
teresting occupation, seems absolutely 
essential to the enjoyment of life. It 
is true that if we were to judge of 
the result of general experience by 
the general language of mankind, we 
should deduce a very different infer. 
ence; and might suppose that the 
true happiness of man consisted in 
indolence and inaction. For we are 
constantly complaining of the labour 
and toil we are subjected to, and ex 
press ourselves as though exertion of 
mind and body were the greatest but 
den and most grievous evil to which 
our present situation exposes Us. 
When we examine human life how 
ever a little more attentively, we shall 
soon be led to peréeive the fallacy of 
any inference deduced from this al 
most universal language of mankind. 
The most active men are invariably 
the happiest; while none are more 
destitute of enjoyment than such a 
are given up to slothful indulgence. 
‘Yo relieve themselves from the msup- 
portable burden of idleness, we often 
see them have recourse to the most 
childish and frivolous amusements; 
which howeter commonly fil © 
roduce the effect, because they at 
mecapable of exciting that degree of 
interest in the mind which is nec 
sary to rouse its powers into exertion. 
Employment of any kind has com 
monly a surprising eHect on the spr 
nts and temper, and 1s highly rastre 
mental to our imprevement bodily 
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health and vigour as well as in many 
other things of much greater impor- 
tance. ‘The idle man is commonly 
low-spirited, peevish and _ splenetic ; 
every little inconvenience or obstacle 
to the accomplishment of his desires, 
vexes him and ruffles his temper; but 
gnce he is not thus excited to exert 
himself in its removal, his life is rer- 
dered an endless scene of petty trou- 
bles and vexations, which if he had 
any habits of enterprise or activity 
would be removed without difficulty 
as soon as they made their appearance, 
and before they had had time to 
occasion any material inconvenience. 
But when allowed to remain and 
accumulate, they grow up to a serious 
amount; which one more accustom- 
ed to look difficulties in the face 
might contemplate with apprehen- 
sion, and which fill him with ab- 
solute despair. Still, though he des- 
pairs of getting rid of them, they are 
not on that account the less felt ; they 
produce a permanent effect upon his 
temper, he contracts a sour, morose, 
complaining ay eyo and thus, 
from being at first merely. indolent, 
he becomes a thoroughly discontent- 
ed, dissatisfied creature, caring for no 
one but himself, and despised or dis- 
liked by every one else, Even when 
it does not operate in this manner; 
when circumstances are not such as 
to throw any of these petty miseries 
in his way, yet the necessary effect 
of laziness is to bring on ill-bumour 
and disquiet ; a temper of mind which 
i$ most destructive of his own peace, 
ind must greatly impede his usefulness 
to others, 

To correct this unhappy disposition, 
ere is no gyemedy more effectual than 
employment 5 perhaps no sovereign re- 
medy but this. Inso far as its effi- 
acy in promoting this object is con- 
cerned it is of little consequence what 
the em loyment is; provided it in- 
terests the mind and presents it with 
some other object on which it can 
dwell with more complacency than 
on ts own grievances and complaints. 
If the employment be one which 13 
nited at the same time to answer 
‘ong Valuable end, to contribute to 
fis Own comfort or convenience; to 
promote his improvement in useful 
ren i or still more to promote 
“€ comfort or relicf of others; so 
mach the better. It is scarcely neces- 
“ry 60 dwell on the obvieus tendency 
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of idleness to concentrate the thoughts 
on self, in a manner which is utterly 
inconsistent with the cultivation of 
any elevated or enlarged sentiment, 
and destructive of all real enjoyment ; 
while on the other hand, an active 
disposition is continually carrying us 
beyond these narrow bounds; and 
thus, as it is often first excited by be- 
nevolent*and amiable feelings, so it 
has commonly the happiest effect in 
continuing, enlivening and purifying 
these feelings, converting them into 
habitual states of mind, and ruling 
principles of conduct. ‘ The neces- 
sity of action,” says Dr. Johnson, “ is 
not only demonstrable from the fabric 
of the human body, but is also evident 
from the universal practice of man- 
kind; since all men, for the preser- 
vation of their health, for pheaters 
and enjoyment, even when exemp- 
ted by circumstances from the neces- 
sity of pursuing any kind of lucrative 
labour, have invented sports and di- 
versions which though not equally 
useful to the world with the mecha- 
nical or menial arts, yet equal them 
in the fatigue they occasion to those 
who practise them; differing from 
them only as acts of choice differ from 
those which are attended by the pain- 
ful sense of compulsion.” Even this 
sense of aueapulllon which is the 
general subject of savy 8s may 
nevertheless be of considerable ser- 
vice, by excluding that undecided, 
vacillating state of mind which often 
attends those who are aware that their 
laborious exertions are merely the 
objects of their own free choice, and 
than which nothing can be more 
mortifying and humiliating to those 
who are conscious of its influence 
yet cannot shake off its power. This 
is another reason why it is a most 
wise and excellent appointment of 
Providence, that in most cases it is 
not left to our own choice whether 
we will exert ourselves or no; but 
that we are most of us compelled, in 
order to gain the means of comfort. 
able subsistence, to devote ourselves 
to some regular employment.” Dr. 
Johnson himself seems to have fur- 
nished a striking illustration of the 
truth of this remark ;—though abun- 
dantly active in the earlier he of 
his life, his latter years which were 
spent in ease and comparative afflu- 
ence were clouded with melancholy, 
eccasioned it would seem ip a great 
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measure by the absence of imperious 
motive to exertion. I have no doubt 
that he was much happier when 
compiling his Dictionary, or even 
when writing the parliamentary de- 
bates in a garret in Grub Street, 
than in the | 

Streatham. 

T have said that employment, con- 
stant regular employment of any kind, 
cannot fail to have a most beneficial 
effect upon the spirits and temper ; 
but it is evident that this effect must 
be greatly heightened, if it be direct- 
ed towards honourable pursuits, or 
arise from the prosecution of objects 
suggested by a generous and benevo- 
lent disposition. It may therefore 
be added in the second place, that the 
happiness of man must materially 
depend on the gratification of the 
more enlarged and benevolent feel- 
ings of his nature. It is scarce pos- 
sible forany man to be happy in a 
state of absolute solitude. f do not 
speak here of those occasional seclu- 
sions from social intercourse which 
are useful to promote meditation and 
thought, and which may thus tend 
greatly to exalt and improve the be- 
nevolent feclings, and suggest to us 
additional opportunities and modes 
of calling them into action, but an 
entire and permanent separation from 
all intercourse with our fellow-crea- 
tures. The happiest men _ probably 
are they who enjoy the most frequent 
and constant opportunities of culti- 
vating the sentiments which belong 
to.and arise out of domestic society. 
What picture of human felicity can 
equal that which is often enjoyed in 
the simple scenes of private life; 
where every one is delle interested 
in the general welfare; where every 
heart glows with delight in contem- 
plaung the enjoyment of all; where 
every one is actively employed in mi- 
nistering to the general good of the 
Tite society. Such feelings thus 
generated and improved, in a mind 
otherwise well disposed} are the best 
means of introducing and nourishing 
more exalied and extensive affections 
and of leading to a complete forget- 
fulness of self in an habitual regard 
through the whole conduct of life 
to the general welfare and improve- 
ment of the human race. 

_ Closely allied to benevolence is 
What is commonly called a good tem. 
per. Though nearly connected, how- 





uxurious indolence of 


rs pnere ons are sometimes, 
arated, and miay ily lhe dia 
pa tbe from Bir Brviy .. distin 
. : Cre are 
many persons of great and em; 
worth, and who possess abundanes 
of benevolence, or who are a least 
continually performing acts of the 
most disinterested and even profuse 
beneficence, who are vet destitute of 
all command of temper; who either 
administer their good offices with 
sour moroseness of manner which 
takes from them their most powerful 
charms, or are liable to sudden fi 
and starts of passion which sometimes 
induce them to inflict serious evils 
upon the very persons whom but a 
moment before they had cherished 
and assisted. Thus their kindness 
even towards those whom they wish 
to serve, is interrupted or prevented, 
and all its happy effects both on 
the giver and the receiver are in a 
great measure destroyed. A temper 
of this kind is one of the greatest bare 
to happiness in those who are afflicted 
with it :—it becomes therefore one of 
Our most important personal duties t 
be strenuous in our endeavours to re 
Strain and sweeten it. ‘There is aw 
apology, but a very imperfect one, 
which is sometimes made for this ue 
happy irritability of temper, which 
ascribes it to a morbid sensibility im 
the original constitution of such per 
sons. This apology might be made 
with nearly equal justice for every ine 
ral defect and for every intellectual 
folly whatever; and if admitted, puts 
a stop to all sorts of improvement. 
It is true that original temperament, 
or rather, perhaps, improper pera: | 
ment in early fie. lay occasional 
give rise to an unusual degree 
disposition ; but this can be no just 
fication of it; it cannot render it les 
inconsistent w.h our enjoyment 
life and society ; and rather fur 
an additional motive to such person 
as have laboured under these dist 
vantages, to be more than 
solicitous to keep it in check. 
let no one imagine that this 1s impor 
sible;—that his own case is so pect 
liar as not to vicld to the ordinary & 
fluence of moral medicine. There ® 
a course of discipline beiore W the 
most inveterate mental disorders 
give way. ‘The remedy, however, 
must be admitted, is often more 
perceiy ed and pointed out than 
Lo perceive it only requires 
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snd discernment ; to apply it steadily 
and effectually requires often a great 
share of sel&goverhment and sell- 
denial, and the frequent mortification 
and disappointment of our strongest 


nsities. 

Py the unreflecting at all times, and 
by some sects among p) ilosophers, 
much more than their weight 1s 
attributed to original differences in 
mental and bodily constitutions. That 
such differences co exist, no one [ 
think can doubt who observes the very 

t variety of character and disposi- 
tion, which frequently appear in per- 
sons whose circumstances and educa- 
tion, so far as we have been able to 
trace, or as human means were able 
to controul them, have been as nearly 
similar as possible. We are not either 
formed or educated after one common 
standard ; nor is it desirable that we 
should: a dull, uniform sameness 
would doubtless take away greatly 
from the enjoyment of human life, 
and would be’ inconsistent with the 
proper discharge of the various duties 
which the convenience or the subsis- 
tence of mankind requires. “Chough 
however we admit that such original 
diversities do exist, yet by much the 
greater part of the actual diversity ob- 
servable in human character is to be 
ascribed to those circumstances which 
we call accidental or adventitious ; 
that is, they are the result of educa- 
hon and experience, and are in some 
considerable measure subject to po- 
vernment and controul. ‘The contrary 
opinion appears not only inconsistent 
with a just theory of the history of the 
human mind, but also leads ‘to dan- 
gerous practical comnseduences, and 
ought therefore to be diligently quard- 
edagainst. But to return to our pro- 
per subject. 

The weakness and’ irtiability of 
temper which I have alluded to, ‘is so 
inconsistent with our happiness, that 
tis necessary to-take All possible me+ 

od to restrain it. For this purpose 

is Very desirable to cultivate ‘a habit 
of looking always in preference on the 
right side of every character, and ‘in+ 
d of every objéct which attracts out 
hotice. would mot recotmmend 4 
total b indness to the defects and errors 
ers, for that micht be’ fatal to 

On Own persenal security, and inju- 
nous to the important interests of 
whose welfare it is our more 


amediate duty to promote; but a 
VOL, xr. eT 
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disposition to observe with satisfaction 
and duly to appreciate such good qua- 
lities as are possessed even by the 
worst men, and to place in their due 
lielt all the excellencies of the really 
deserving, and which when justly es- 
timated are sufficient to cast into the 
shade the infirmities or failings b 

whien they may be accom ec | 
Candour in acknowledging ai these 
would greatly contribute to the forma. 
tion of an even and gentle disposition. 
Again, a habit, whieh may soon be 
acquired by care and practice, of 
checking the external signs of those 
emotions of contempt and anger to 
which we feel ourselves peculiarly lia- 
ble, will succeed in time in preventing 
the inordinate rise of the emotions 
themselves. Such efforts at first pro- 
duce nothing more than the external 
appearance of decorum and propriety 
of behaviour; but the influence soon 
beconies more extensive. Between the 
outward signs ond the feelings which 
are represented by them, there 1s a sur- 
rising connection : andas, on the one 
vand, the assumed language of violent 
emotion will, in many cases, excite 
a considerable degree of the emotion 
iteelf{—so, on the other, the constant 
endeavour to check the external symp- 
toms, soon chokes -up and even en- 
tirely removes the source from whence 
they flow. 

The species of ill-humour which 
arises from a morbid sensibility to our 
own miseries, is equally imeonsistent 
with real enjoyment. Nothing is 
more destructive of pleasure than a 
constant habit of eomplaining and 
pruubling ; which leads a man to look 
in preference on those circumstances 
ot his lot which ate the least inviting, 
and is eternally brooding over them so 
as to preclude all attention to those 
whiclvare more favoureble and eneou- 
freeing, and ‘te macnify the others to 
such 1 degree in ins disontered mmagi- 
nation, that what might have been but 
trifing grievances ‘are exalted into 
evils of tre frst maanitde., A habit 
therefore of dwelling on whatever is 
in iis noture fitted to give pleacure, 
and of endeavouring to look out’ for 
the beneficial consequences which aré 
to flow even from ibore which cannot, 
in the first instatice, be regarded with 
satisfaction, is @xceedingly well cals 
culated to secure and inérease ‘our 
happiness. This’ 44 ‘the’ disposition 
which every sincere Christan, every 
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Leliever in the constant superinten- 
daace of an infinitely wise and kind 
Providence, will naturally cherish ; 
and he wil! be led to this, by a sense 
not merely of its propriety, but af its 
imeaiediate and direct influence on his 
present enjovyments. Let the more 
serious afflictions of lite thea teach us 
patience and resignation. As fer the 
ighter grievances and petty miseries 
by which so many sufler their tempers 
to be ruffled and their cheerfulness 
destroyed, let them be recarded as 
fiiter subjects of a laugh or jest than of 
any graver reflections. A very anius- 
ine bouk—-which had a great run 
some vears ago, but secims now almost 
forgotien—the “ Misernes of Human 
Life,” way perhaps show us the nght 
way of dealing with these niuuor trou- 
bles. ‘To allow them to de troy one’s 
coutort would be the extreme of folly g 
and to talk about piles ypliy or resig- 
nation im counexion Mith such triles 
would be equally absurd ; the only 
method left therefore is to treat them 
with their own characteristic levity. 
Another circumstance of great un- 
portance to human happiness, is a 
wise management and distribution of 
our habits. ‘The Capacity of acquiring 
habits, both bodily and mental, is a 
most important and valuable part of 
Our constitution. By its means we 
acquire and continually improve our 
skill in these occupations which are 
to be the means of our subsistence or 
the source of our usefulness to our 
fullow-creatures; aad our various ne- 
cessary employments become, through 
the operation of the same general prin- 
ciple, not only easy but ; mai to 
us. Every thing howey ne wat on 
the right application of this principle. 
It may minister to virtue or be made 
subservient to vice; it may contribute 
to happiness or greatly aggravate our 
misery, according as it is wisely or 
mjudiciously directed. The object 
therefore in the regulation of our ha- 
bits must be that these things be ren- 
dered easy and agreeable through fre- 
quent practice, which are most essen- 
tially requisite to our comfort and 
permanent well-being; and that we 
render our pleasures dependent, as 
much as possible, on those sources 
which are most easily attainable, 
Now all this may be done by habit. 
A habit of moderation in our’ desires 
will enable us to take as much delight 
in the cheaper, more ordinary means 
of gratification, as others do in those 
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which are most dificult to be procured 
In absolute enjoyment We are nearly 
upon a level ; bat the difference jg 
our favour consists in this, that gg 
pleasures are niure secure and perm. 
nent than the ifs, and also that almo.t 
every change is with usa change from 
contented tranquillity to a state @ 
high enjoyment, while they, having 
foolishly placed their habitual station 
at the summit of all, cannot remo 
from it without descending. 

Such then are some of those souzees 
from which the wise and prudent 
man may, Wa ordinary cases, depend 
upen deriving an abundant and 
secure supply ot happiness fry, 
innocent, or still better, from benef. 
cent, activity-——-lrom the. exercise of 
ithe benevolent afiectuons cither to- 
wards those with whom he is pec 
liarly connected by the tics. of kindred 
or friendship, or as delighting im the 
more enlarged, expanded. views of 
universal philanthropy—trom a setene 
and even temper, unruffled either by 
trifling offences on the part of other, 
or by those petty miseries and vex 
tions which occasionally occur to him 
self. From these, and such as thes, 
the wise man Naay, draw a never-{aib 
ing supply of enjoyment. Not thaths 
is to be always in transport or extag, 
for this is inconsistent with humaa 
nature, and indeed is not in itself de 
sirable ; but a steady, uniform cher 
fulness and tranquillity which, from 

vermanence and security, will certaia: 
I furnish in the end a much grealet 
sum of real happiness. The enume- 
ration is not by any means complete, 
for such is the admirable constitutes 
of things, that, to the truly wise maa, 
every object in nature, an 
every circumstance, of life, “it be 
made the source of pleasure, AL ®s 
provinces of external nature ‘ 
powers, desires and affections of 
own mind, will contribute to, his ® 
city: the powers of taste and imagii 
tion—the search after, and 
of, knowledge—the interest, he ake 
in the events which diversily oy 
tory of his species,—all these, nd 
thousand other pleasures of the ihs 
which, though nothing cam 10 
uncertain state be pron sll 
lutely imperishable and con oo 
within reach, may yet be at 
general firmly secured to wise ol 
men as a just reward of in 


moral happiness. 
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Mr. Weighs Remarks on Tino Passages 
in Dr, Adam Clarke's Notes on. the 
Tlely Ser ures. 

N his remarks on 1 Cor. i. 8, the 

Doctor relates two Jewish stories 
to illustrate the faithfulaess of God: 
the following is one of them :—** Rab- 
bi Simeon, the son of NShetach, bought 
an ass from some [Edomites, at whose 
neck his disciples saw 2 diamond hang- 
ing: they said unto him, Rabbi, the 

Messing of the Lord maketh rich, Prov. 

x02, But he answered, The ass | 

hate bought, but the diamond I have 
not bought: therefore he returned the 
diamond to the Edomites.” ‘To this 
story Dr. C. has added the following 
illiberal remark :—** This was an in- 
stance of rare honesty, not to be pa- 
ralleled among the Jews of the present 
day; and probably among few Gen- 
files.” On what authority the Gen- 
tiles are supposed to be so much better 
than the Jews, and the whole of the 
latter, as well as the greater part of 
the former, to be destitute of strict ho- 
nesty, the Doctor has not stated. It 
is certain every strict!y honest man 
would act as Rabbi Simeon is said to 
have acted. Ithas been too much the 
pers for Christians to speak of the 
ews, because they do not believe that 

Jesus is the Christ, uss men destitute 

of all piety and virtue ; though proofs 

of the contrary might be rod 

To treat a whole people as altogether 

1 ve and worthless, is the way to 

debase them, and injure their moral 

character. It is inconsistent with 

Christian charity, and even with com- 

mon justice, to represent a whole na- 

ton as not furnishing, in the present 
day, a single instance of the strictest 
honesty. I have been credibly in- 
formed of an instance of what the 

or calls gare honesty, in the con- 
duct ofa Jew, with whom 1 was well 
acquainted, which may be paralleled 
with the case he has stated. ‘The Jew 

I referto, travelling with his box, hap- 

pened to cal! at a house where he was 

asked if he would purchase a watch 
which was presented to him: he in- 
quired what price the person who 
offered to sell him the watch required 
for it, and being told, he asked if the 
seller knew what the watch was, and 
sas answered ** Yes, it is a gilt one ;” 
ne replied, “ No, you are mistaken, 
is a gold one, and worth much 
ree than you ask for it.”—Will Dr. 

. take upon him to say that none of 

¢ Jews, in the present day, are or 


uced, , 
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can be conscienciously such? And 
if consciencious!y Jews, according to 
the law of Moses, will they not he 
men of strict integritv? Is he sufii- 
ciently acquainted with the condact 
of all the Jews, to justify the censure 
he passes upon them? 

In his notes on 1 Cor, xvth. chap. 
the Doctor says, “ One remark I can- 
net help making; the doctrine of the 
resurrection, appears to have been 
thought of much more consequence 
among the primitive Christians than 
itisnow! llow is this? The apart. 
tles were continvally insisting on it, 
and exciting the followers of God to 
diligenee, obedience and cheerfulness 
throwch it. And their successors in 
the present day seldom mention it! 
So apostles weached ; and so primitive 
Christians Vvelieved : so we preach; 
and so our hearers believe. There is 
not a doctrine in the gospel on which 
more stress is laid: and there is not 
a doctrine in the present system cf 
preaching which is treated with more 
neglect!” Is not this an acknowledg- 
ment that what is called evangelical 
preaching in the present day is essen- 
tially diflerent from the preaching of 
the apostles ? lr. C. asserts that the 
doctrine which the apostles were con- 
tinually insisting on, is seldom men- 
tioned by those he calls their succes- 
sors; but he does not state the reasons 
for this diflerence. He will not say 
the doctrine of the resurrection is of 
less tmportance now than it was in the 
davs of the apostles. Ie does not 
attempt to justify the neglect of their 
doctrine by modern preachers. Surely 
if those who take to themselves the 
name of evangelical ministers in the 
present day had the same views of the 
gospel as the apostles had, they would 
preach as the apostles preached. 
Ought not Dr. C. and his readers to 
inquire whether the primitive doc- 
trine of the gospel be not neglected 
on account of other doctrines being 
insisted on, as leading articles of faith, 
which the apostles did not preach, 
and which cannot be found in their 
discourses, of which we have an ac- 
count in the book of Acts? There 
are ministers, but I fear the Doctor 
would hardly allow them to be evan- 
gelical, who insist more on the doc- 
trine of the resurrection than all their 
more numerous brethren who disown 
them as legal teachers. 


R. WRIGHT, 
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$20 Recent Case of Bigotry in Private Life-—Rheimish Versign. 


Shore Place, Hackney, 
Sir, May 22, 1810. 


OBSERVE in the public papers 

an account of Lord Grosvenor hav- 
in@ dismissed a number of his poor 
labourers from his employ because 
they could not conscientiously attend 
the Established Church. I have now 
to relate to you another circunstance 
of a similar description in the walks 
of humbler life, My niece, about the 
age of eighteen, left me, about a fort- 
night ago, to take a situation as dress- 
maker to two maiden ladies, who 
have been long established in business, 
at Newport, in the Isle of Wight: 
both parties were perfectly satished 
with each other as far as related to 
business; but on the Sunday morning 
after her arrival at Newport, it was 
inquired of my niece, what place of 
worship she had attended; she an- 
swered, she had lately gone to an Uni- 
tarian chapel at Hackney : she was 
told, éhey attended the Established 
Church, to which she said she had 
no objections, and went with them 
twice on that day and once on the 
following Sunday. Nothing more 
was said to her on the subject, but on 
the Friday following I received a letter 
from one of the ladies (A. F.) saying, 
my niece must immediatciy return, 


assigning as a reason, fhat as she was of 


a different religion to themselves they must 
be under the necessily of pariing with her, 
Jor it would be ve ry uncomfortatle fo Le 
disunited not only mm their places of wor- 
ship but in then ideas. ‘They regret they 
did not know this before, ‘‘ more 
particularly as they think her a very 
nice young lady.” J| replied, wishing 
her to remain; but to no purpose; 
and she accordingly returned to me, 
in company with one of the ladies on 
her usual visit to London for the pur- 
poses of business. It does not appear 
that Unitarian worship is the particu- 
lar objection, but the crime of attend- 
ing any chapel; for they informed my 
niece they had before turned off a 
young female decause she was a metho- 
dist. So you see, Sir, that t-ough we 
hear so much of the liberality of the 
present age, the breed of a persecuting 
spirit is not yet extinct. 
J. W. 


P. S. I observe this morning in the 
Public Ledger that Lord Grosvenor’s 
affair is contradicted. 


SS — 


SIR, Ditchling, Ma 28, 1816, 

N pumber CXNIS - Of the Month. 
& ly Repository, for April last, P- 199 
isa letter purportins: tocome from the 
pen of a oman Catholic to Dr. Cy. 
= nt as a complaint against you, 

iis letter seems to me t 
written in an olan ni tae 

‘ : » With 
considerable degree of pettishness, | 
suppose an editor of a periodical work 
is not bound to examine all the autho. 
rities which his correspondents ma 
quote; therefore, no creat blame be 
longs to you, if any of them should 
blunder or make mistakes : if you are 
always ready to admit corrections, as 
I believe you always are, it is as much 
as can reasonably be required. 

But what [ would particularly wish 
to take notice of in the Roman Catho- 
lic’s letter, is his account of the Rheim 
ish version of the New ‘Testament, 
as it respects its reception among the 
Roman Catholic clergy. He says it ig 
“the only translation sanctioned by 
the Roman Catholic clergy.” This 
translation, then, is sanctioned by the 
Roman Catholic clergy! 

Now, Sir, I wish to inquire, for 
really | feel myself a little alarmed, 
though | have always been a friend to 
Catholic emancipation, I wish to im 
quire, whether the sanction of the 
Roman Catholic clergy to the Rheim 
ish translation place to all the aa- 
notations annexed to each chapter? 
If it do, pity my weakness, 1 a@ 
afraid I see in it the direful demonot 
versecution. The following 1s 
Rheimish rendering of Luke ix. 56:— 
“ The Son of Man came not tod 
stroy souls, but to save.” The anne 
tation on these words is :— Not Jue 
tice nor all rigorous punishment of Site 
ners is here forbidden, nor Elias, @ 
fact, reprehended, nor_the church of 
Christian princes blaméd for sy 
heretics to death: but that none 
these should be done for a desire 
our particular revenge, of 
discretion, and regard of their a 
ment, and pn. of others. 
fore St. Peter used his power wpe 
Ananias and Sapphira, when he struck 
them both down to death for 
ing the church.” We all know, 
in the Church of Rome's idea of 
tics are included all those who. 
and separate from her: C 
the above annotation these peg 
rigorously punished ; or, if It be c 
that the sinners are to be 
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those who commit civil offences, yet 
heretics, both by the church and Chris- 
fian princes May be put to death, Is 
not this persecution? Would not 
Roman Catholics call it so uf the) 
were the victims? rend 

So aiso Luke xiv. 23, the Rheimish 
translation is : “Compel them to enter, 
that my house may be filled.” In the an- 
notation we are told, “* St. Augustine 
also referreth this compelling to the 
penal laws which Catholic Princes do 
justly use against jeretics and schus- 
matics, proving (hat they who are 
by their sabe profession mm b ipusm 
subject to the Catholic church and 
are deparied from the same after 
sects, may and ousht to be compelled 
into the unity and society of the 
universal church again.” 

Can any one be so blind as not to 
see to what this leads? Ifit be sup- 
posed, that these annoiations were 
written by the spirit of infallibili- 
ty, and if the sanction of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy extends to them, 
aud that by the same spirit, 1 see not 
how the church of Rome can give up 
the doctrine they contain, which 1s 
persecution. 

If, Sir, you permit this to have a 
plate in the Monthly Repository, it 
will give an opportunity for any Ro- 
man Catholic, and particularly the 
writer of the letter who has been the 
occasion of these lines, to inform the 


public, whether the sentiments of 


persecution contained in the above 
annotations, are now sanctioned by 
the Roman Catholic cleigy or not. 

for one should be glad io hear on this 


subject. 
A. BENNETT. 





SiR, 
No being satisfied with the expla- 
nation generally given of the blas- 
peey against the Holy Spirit, (see 
att. xu. 31, 32. Mark iii. 28, 20.) 
I & leave to submit the following 
queries on the subject to the consider- 
ation of your readers, and shall he 
thankful to any one who will can- 
didly answer them. 
1. Have we sufficient authority 
m the above passages to conclude 
that any of the Jews had, at the time 
when our Lord uttered the words, 
blasphemed against the Holy Spirit ; 
a hedoes not charge this crime upon 


» but warns them of the danger 
of committing it 2 
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2. As the Jews had not heen pre- 
viously warned of a sin which would 
be unpardonable, if they had already 
uttered this blasphemy when the 
condemnation to which it ex 
them was declared, would not their 
total exclusion from forgiveness . be 
the same as proceeding against men 
on the ground of an ea post facto law? 
Is it not more consistent with the 
character of Jesus, and the conduct 
of Ged towards his creatures, to sup- 
pose the above passages contain an 
awful warning, than to construe thea 
as expressive of the penalty of a crime 
already committed ? 

3. Were not the most malignant 
expressions which the Jews had »ut- 
tered at the tyme spoken against Jesus 
personally, against the Son of man; 
for they did not admit that he had 
the spirit of God? Is it not con- 
trary to the whole account to say 
the blasphemy they had uttered was 
directed against the spirit; did they 
not ev dently intend to degrade the 
character, and invalidate the preten- 
sions of Jesus; was not this their 
whole object, and is it not the inten- 
tion that characterizes the action un- 
der a moral view? 

4. If the blasphemy th had al- 
ready uttered was against the Spirit, 
how are we to distinguish betweep 
their speaking against the Son of man 
and their speaking against the Holy 
Spirit? 

5. Are we not told that the Holy 
Spirit was not given till Christ was 
slorified : John vii. 39. Acts ii. 33. 
and could they blaspheme against the 
Holy Spirit before it was given in the 
sense in which the expression is used 
in the evangelical writings? 

6. The Editors of the Improved 
Version, in a note on the place, say, 
“They who ascribed the miracles of 
Jesus and his apostles to demoniacal 
agency, resisted the strongest possible 
evidence of the Christian religion, and 
were therefore incapable of being 
converted to the belief of it.” Bus 
can this observation be just, if restrict. 
ed to the miracles wrought during 
our Lord’s personal ministry; for he 
said to his Apostles, ‘‘ He that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also, and greater works 
than these shall he do use I go 
unto my Father?” John xiv. 12. 
Did not the resurrection of Jesus, and 
the Holy Spirit given to, the apostles, 
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furnish stronger evidence than any 
that had preceded ? 

7. Can ‘the supposition that some 
of the Jews had sinned beyond the 

ssibility of forgiveness during our 
Fort’s personal ministry, be reconciled 
with the accounts at large? Did not 
Jesus after his resurrection direct that 
forgiveness should be preached to 
them indiscriminately; and was their 
condemnation finally sealed before 
they rejected the gospel, contradicting 
and blaspheming, when reached by 
the Apostles with the loly Spirit 
sent down from heaven ? 


A SCRIPTURIST. 





Srr, May 6, 1816. 
be Repository for February, (p. 74) 

two schemes of the Divine govern- 
ment are offered to consideration as 
alone consistent in themselves, or as 
having any pretensions to reason or 
the common apprehensions of man- 
kind. 

The first holds forth that all things 
are subjected to fixed laws ;—that all 
is an wmiversal settled scheme of 
Providence ; every thing was forescen 
and determined, and happens as the 
Author of all appointed that it 
should. 

Now I do suppose that ail events, 
ell effects of power, are” not subjects 
of intellectual determination, or ob- 
jects of appointment; but on the 
contrary, that there are many natural 
results of force, which are not parts 
ofany scheme, or any matters of de- 
vice or ordination whatever. 

Indeed all things are necessarily 
‘what and as they are: but we need 
distinet evidence of appointment—that 
all events are, or ever were, oljects 
of divine contemplation, or devised, 
determined parts of provident plan. 
No doubt, Deity is source of all or- 
der, all systematic work, all manage- 
ment. 

Bat is God actually the designin 
cause of all movement and result? a 
all movement and consequence, issue 
of intellect, pure offspring of wisdom 
and good-will ? True, the natural 
standing order of the world indisputa- 
tly betokens wise and good design ; 
and all men must be agreeably aflect- 
ed thereby—by the beauty and bene- 
fit of the provident succession of 
things ; the orderly, eligible course 
which act prevails throughout 
the system mature. Every man 
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must be more or less impressed with 
those characters of design and com. 
trivance with which he is constantly 
surrounded and upheld. But gue 
every successive fact that we witnes 
cannot be justly considered a peops. 
sary component, or requisite mean, 
to any purposed end whatever. Cay 
we reasonably think that all mov, 
ment 18 judicious change ; and all ope. 
ration infentional eect? 

If this is “ Inquirer's” viewof Pro. 
vidence, | must say that a!l men do not 
decidedly think with him. Under 
his notion I cannot belicve it possible 
ty form a consistent character of 
Deity. ‘The laws of nature indeed, 
are divine emanation, and of course 
perfectly characterist.c of Deity, and 
terminate on universal good; on the 
accomodation and final welfare of his 
sentient creatures. 

But fully admitting this providen 
tial order of things, I apprehend not 
that it amounts to destiny, or positive 
assignment of every separate atom in 
respect of every other in the univers, 
all possible relation and state of being: 
but rather suppose that it does of 
necessarily follow, from hence, that 
all states and relations of being and 
every consequent result are subjects 
of divine device, or any mental con 
cern whatever. It seems to me, and 
it is my present opinion, that thongh 
every phenomenon In nature 1s (essen- 
tially natural) necessary issue of eter 
nal principle, nevertheless all bearing of 
objects, every event, every movement 
and consequence, is not a part of di- 
vine scheme; not a link, or distinct 
subject of direct will, device, puree 
and ordination. And that mans pe 
sonal character and end, 1s not (it 
may be) absolutely prescribed 
preordained. I sup that it is 
divine pleasure and purpose that I am 
constituted capable of a certain ny 
sure of action: but must or may 
thence infer and affirm, that F cm 
not do more or less than was 
sure and purpose of God in my ma 
This seems to me tantamount (0 8% 
that all efficiency is strictly Wm" 
will-deed ; that every instant mouon 
and operation is peed act , 
to all intents and pur 
ever, | do suppose, think and belies: 
that we are not justly auun d 
affirm that the supreme I aan 
the universe actually appointed ony 
temporary fact—all events , 
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that take place through the action of 


(provident ordination, 


man or other ( u : 
or) eréature energy. Finally, I will 


repeat, that ] cannot think that every 
natural effect is sulject or object of pur- 
pros. and appaintment. lt 

This said scheme of divine determi- 
pation and ordination, now lies be- 
fore us simple say-so. But as it is 
seriously thonght that facts do not 
altogesher answer to the tale, the 
matier demands some clucidation. 
And it is hoped, Sir, that this ingeni- 
ous. theoretic correspondent will en- 
gage himself herein to our common 
interest, and he will oblige an 


OLD INQUIRER. 





Whether natural cil le the cause of 
moral evil. 

January, 1810. 
T iscommonly said that if moral 
evil could notinjure sensible beings, 
er produce misery, it would be no 
evil at all, and I see no reason to dis- 
pute this position, ‘There is another 
uestion, however, connected with 
this subject, and that is, if the previ- 
ous existence of natural evil be not the 


cause Of the subsequent existence of 


moral evil, or whether if there were 
no natural evil moral evil could be 
possible in man? Now, all natural 
evil, is to sensible beings, unhappi- 
ness; so the question will be, if men 
wéte all perfectly happy, could an 
immoral yolitioh or-act take place? 
Fthink not, Every immoral act ap- 
cars to be produced by the imper- 
fection of the agent’s happiness. Ile 
is stimulated by some a prehended 
geod which he He not is which he 
ires, and if he were perfectly happy 
he could have no desires, and there- 
fore could have nothing to draw forth 
am immoral wish. Ifthe will be de- 
termined by desire, take away that 
desire, and no volition will be exert- 
ed, A human being perfectly happy, 
¢an do no immoral act, because he 
can have no desire to chanye his con- 
dition, Take away from man in his 
Present state, uneasy passions, bodily 
mental, and all wants, and the 
dread of want, and all moral evil must 
gease. The first pair are represented 
* not perfectly happy, they had un- 
easy desires, and criminal volition 
followed. Moral evil, therefore, is 
caused by natural evil, and indeed in 
Nase to the extent of natural 
*vi5 moral evil exists in a very limited 
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degree. ‘Take away the natural evil 
and it would cease to exist at all. 
Will this reasoning apply to the Dei- 
ty? If we conceive that the Deity 
is really the Creator of all things, 
which all men now allow; that he 
must be perfectly happy, possessing all 
things, and having nothing to coun- 
teract his views, seems to be an wn- 
deniable inference, the contrary of 
wilech cannot be conceived, but seems 
to involve a contradietion. If the 
Deity then be a perfeetly happy being, 
it will follow No he can have no 
desire, contrary to the happiness. of 
any Being. It will now be asked, 
why then has this happy being pro- 
duced natural evil, and that moral, 
in a word, why has he made an 

suffering and unhappy. beings? I 
cannot answer this question. , The 
usual solution of thinking auen . is, 
that all beings which he has made are 
or will be happy, and I confess that. if 
this be not true, the difliculry admits 
of no solution whatever. Without 
this, all is a riddle, aa inexplicable 
mystery, all reasoning on the divine 
character and conduct, vain.’ This is 
universally, or nearly so, the doctrine 
held by Unitarians, and no other has 
the appearance of common. sense, 
connected with the present eendition 
of man and the belief of a perfectly 


happy Creator. 
SEARCH. 

P.S. May. I be permitted to, ask 
your correspondent, Mr. Belsham, 
who is one of the most, diligent stue 
dents in the scriptures now loings TY 
he have found any prophecy in the 
Old Testament, which speaks of the 
Messiah's dying and rising again the 
third day, which seems te be clearly 
designated by Jesus after his resur- 
recuon, as recorded in Luke. 





Sir, March 28, 1816. 
HE suggestion ina late number, if 
I take it right, that the Author of 
«* Armageddon,” [M. Repos. X. 640) 
probably intended in that poem, indi- 
rectly to oppose the common notion 
of future punishment, hath inthuced 
me to send you a few scattered 
thoughts drawn up under a similar 
idea, somewhat amplified, a few years 
o: an idea, with which Il e 
forcibly impressed, on perusi r. 
Young's Poem “On the Last Day.” 
They are part of others on the subject 
in pied much too long on the 
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whole, for a periodical work. If the 
present fragment be not out of tune 
or unacceptable, it is at your service. 


AN OCCASIONAL READER. 


Apparent Inconsis/encies of greut Minds, 
exemplified in a seties of Liatracts on 
Future Punishment. 
here vet remains one collateral 

argument, of great weight and impor 
tance in the writer's opinion, agafhst 
both the schemes already treated of, 
namely, the indiscriminete notion of 
future punishment, as represented by 
¢ome, or the doctrine of absolute, 
eternal and unremitting torments; 
and secondly, that of punishment 
limited in degree, but strictly everlast- 
ing in duration—an argument, dis- 
tinct in itself, and not much advert- 
éd to in books ; and that is—the inde- 
terminate and equivocal language em- 
ployed by the advocates of eternal 
punishment, either in explaining their 
nleas of the doctrine itself, or of cir- 
cumstances connecte(l with it. Ifa 
writer lays down & specific opinion, 
and presently shuns the investigation 
of it, und elséwhere, perhaps in the 
Next page, expresses a sentiment dia- 
metrically opposite, or utterly incon- 
sistent with the former one; we may 
fairly conclude, either that he hath 
Not formed any precise ideas upon the 
subject; or that he means to corm- 
pound with different parties ; or wish- 
@& to retract in some nieasure what 
he had before advanced. Nothing 
enn be a surer proof of a weak argu- 
ment, than aman’s authority agamst 
himself. A prodigious mass of evi- 
dence might be furnished of this 
kind; at present we shall produce 
only a few instances, without regard 
to chronology. 

Calvin, in his Institutions, B. TIT. 
Ch. 25, Section 5, ‘having slightly 
mentioned some of the common argu- 
ments for etetnal punishment ; as to 
the contraty opinions, only says, 
“Let us leave these trifles, lest we 

“> 

should seem to consider such dotazes 

as worthy of confutation.” No doubt 

many a zealous Romanist has said 
the same, respecting any sentiments 
contrary to the seetliar dogmas of his 
community: nevertheless, of the 

tet part Of these, this ptous re- 

ér justly thought it necessary to 
enter into the most minute ‘and 

Jaborious investigation. 


The Rev. W, Wishewrt, a profound 
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divine of the church of Scotland is 
his * Thee ogia,” 171l6,a work, which 
allowing tor some’ parts of the - 
thor’s cre: d, contains an inexhaner. 
able fund of theological matter 
treating of the divine patience ant: 
« Of all the other perfections the 
Pgh Of the 
divine nature,’ this of patience hath 
the shortest tine to act its part, hav. 
ing no other stage Lut this world te ed 
in: after the end of which, it will 
remain, shut upin the Deity, without 
any further operation. The time of 
this life is the only time of long suffer. 
ing.” Yet, he afterwards tells Us, 
that the consideration of the divine 
patience is to be used as an argument, . 
‘‘to manifest the gracious, merciful, 
and reconcilealle nature of the Deity, 
and to clear and justify the divine 
judgments in @ juture world jan 
abundant patience, called’ che riches of 
Jorbearance andlong suffering, far beyond 
the patience of good men, of glorified 
saints, or angels.” Not to advert 
here to the singular freedom of 
speech in the former part Seb 
tation, it may be observed, than 
which nothing can be plainer, that 
the divine patience and long suffering, 
are often very /imited in their exercise 
in the present life. The Deity doth 
not often interpose, that we know of, 
by miracles, or by remarkable devia 
tions from thé common course of Mm! 
ture and Providence, to prevent 
usual, or the accidental effects as they 
are called, of transgression.. The pr 
ous author hituself observes, ““* How 
many candles have we scen pu 
before they were half burnt! 
and pestilence, famine and intemp 
rance, destroy their thousands and t 
thousands in the first acts of sin, § 
many of them perhaps in, the posts 
sion of a previously moral, if not reli 
gious character: now, {0 
that, as a general argument, | 
present applies only to particu 
is a false and absurd meu 
reasoning. Again, under the 
of divine justice, he tells ws, 
justice of God, in a future 
inevoralle :” but afterwards, ri 
“This vindictive justice, though & 
sential to the nature of God, 18 
natural to him, as heat 1s to 
though it be necessary that he 
punish sin, because of his 


nature; yet, not by a ne 
ire necessity, as the fire bul 
ut by a moral, of neces 
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The fire burns, without any influence 
of a free and rational principle, but 
the Deity is a free agent, and there- 
fore determines the mode, seasons, 


degree, aud other circumstances of 


panisiment by his sovereiga will and 

Jeasure. Further, when we say that 
od cannot let sin go unpunished, we 
do not thereby limit the power of God, 
but it is the justice and righteousness 
of his own nature that bounds hin. 
As be cannot lie or deny himself, so 
he cannot do any thing unjust, and it 
would be unjust to let sin go unpu- 
nished.” 

These sentiments are strictly just, 
but utterly inconsistent with the fore- 
going assertion: for if we are to argue 
upon the grounds of ‘a moral or 
rational necessity,” as to the proceed- 
ings of the Supreme Being as sovereign 
idler ina future world; how does it 
thence appear, that his primitive jus- 
tice will be ‘‘ inexorable?” Or where 
is it said in scripture that it will be 
so? Rather, as his patience and lonz- 
suffering are only, so to speak, ranches 
of his infinite goodness, which is es- 
sential to his nature, is it not far more 
femehie, that these will continue as 
ong as ‘hat ?—that is, be coeval with 
his being? For, as our author well 
observes on the Divine Eternity, “ God 
always is what he was, and always 
will be what he is!” : 

Sir Thomas Broiwn, in his “ Religio 
Medici,” treating of future punish- 
ment according to tue high orthodox 
system of his day, amoug some exqui- 
site passages,* introduces others which, 
separately considered, might lead a 
hasty reader to conclude that the au- 


ete - 


* “I thank God, that, with joy I 
mentivn it, 1 was never afraid of hell, nor 
ever gtew pale at its description: I have 
#0 fixed my coptempiation on heaven, that 
L have almost forgot the idea of its con- 
trary, and am afraid rather to lose the 
joys of the one, than endure the sufferings 
ofthe other! To he deprived of the, is 
& perfect hell, and needs, methinks, no ail- 
dition to complete our affiction! ‘That 
terrible term hath never detained me 

sin, nor do I owe any good sdction 

tothe name thereof: 'I fear God, yet am 

hot afraid of him; his mercies make me 

of my sins, before his judgments 

me for their consequences. ‘These 

are but the forced and secondary methods 

of his wisdom; a course rather. to deter 

the Wicked, than incite the virtuous to his 
ervice.’’.-. Ref, Medic. 

VOL. XI, gu 
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thor had possessed neither grace, rea- 
son nor humanity: he closes his re- 
marks thus: “ the one," the eternity 
of happines , “being so far beyond 
our deserts; the other,” the eternity 
of suflering, ‘‘ being so infinitely be- 
low our demerits!” What did this 
good man require further, or what 
could he expect, more than all? 

Sw Kenelm Disly, his annotator, 
expresses upon this occasion a little 
alleviation of sentiment: he tells us, 
that the victim of divine anger, de- 
prived of former criminal enjoyments, 
resile-s and insatiable, ** will neglect 
al! other contentments he might have, 
for want of a due taste and relish; 
hating whatsoever good is in Ais power, 
and thus pining eway a long eter- 
nity :” hereby plainly supposing, that 
there is some real good to be obtained 
in that state, if the proper means could 
be discove'ed and adopted. 

The luminous author of * A Gen- 
tleman’s Religion” dismisses this sub- 
ject ia very summary way. ‘* Eter- 
nal damuation, of which we have fair 
warning given us, and may therefore 
avoid if we please, is as Lidtle as can be 
threatened, and often is but foo little to 
keep us back from all manner of sin 
and wickedness.” ‘Thus taking for 
eranted the question proposed, and 
confounding a supposed civine threat. 
ening with its execution; though, to 
do ithe author justice, he clearly holds 
out the difference of degrees. 

Richard Baxter, in his Treatise of 
Universal Redemption, or the Sufii- 
cieney of the Gospel in itself to save 
ali Mankind, has the following pas- 
sage :——** All divines that I know, say 
that God loveth those in Acdl, as his 
creatures and as men. Aquinas and 
the schoolmen have it frequently; 
and manv Protestant divines say, that 
he punisheth those, in hell short of 
their deserving, and so sheweth some 
mercy there. That J wit! nol meddle 
with. There might be some reason 
for this: the pious and laborious mi- 
nister was branded. as_@ fcretic by 
many ot .\bis brethren; and would 
probably haye been. still farther ad- 
vanced on the black catalogue lad he 
hinted at. the possibility of universal 
restoration. But let us attend two. his 
sentinents in another part of, this 
work, which should be deeply sim- 
pressed upon our minds “If, any 
sav that God followeth not the rules 
ot human laws ; l answer, He is the 
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fountain of all right laws and reason 
and justice. "Tis an ill pretence for 
men to jude their Maker by, when 
they will not allow hini that reason- 
able apology, nor make that construc- 
ton of his ways, according to con 
ion undeniable equily, as they will 
do of the wavs of men. J?ich? reason 
and the laws made thereb’, are a 
beam of God's perfect wisdom aud 
ristice, 
Jeremy Taydor, that traly Christian 
bi hop, or overseer of souls, “ himself 
an host, tue Ilomer mnoensy prea hers,” 
theug! he appears tn gene ral to adopt 
the common notions on this subject, 
(v pec lly in his "Treatise -y On Man,” 
probably the only weak book he ever 
wrote, and some of the sentiments of 
which, if true, would almost jusmfy 
the scheme of Anthropomorplitsm,) 
vet, has many passages quite incon- 
sistent with them. In his ** Lile of 
Christ,” treating of temporal judg- 
ments, he observes of Ananias and 
Supphira, Uzzah the prophet slatn by 
the i m, and other cases of sudden sur- 
prisals in the commission of sinful 
act¢, where the sultcrers were in the 
main upright characters, that “ We 
must not conclude such persons pe- 
rishine and miserable to all eternity; 
it were a sad sentence to think God 
would not impute the utrtimely death 
fof a punishment great enough to that 
deflexion from duty, and judge the 
Man according to the constant tenor 
of his former life; unless the act were 
of malice cnough to outweigh the 
former habits, and interrupt the whole 
state of acceptaton and race. For as 
God takes off our sins and punish- 
ments dy perfs, remitting to some the 
sentence of death, and inflicting only 
the fine of a temporal loss, or the gen 
tle scourge of a lessersickness ; so also, 
he lays it on y parts and suitable pro- 
yortions ; anc every transgression and 
esser deviation from duty does not 
drag the soul to death eternal; but he 
suflers Our repentance, though imper- 
fect, vo have an imperfect effect, 
knocking off the fetters by degrees, 
leading us in some cases to dhe council, 
ig some to judgement, and in some to 
heli-yire; at it is not always certain, 
that he who is led to the prison doors 
shall there lie entombed, and a man 
may by a judgment be brought to the 
gates of bell, and yet those gates shall 
not op against him.” 

"This passage is not cited as any 





indirect argument against eternal 
nishiment, but only as proving | oe 

Ire ; ne by the 
way, that this great divine did not jp. 
terpret too strictly those texts in Eye. 
kiel, where it is said that the righteous 
shall perish in his present sin, not. 
withstanding his former attainments ; 
and as proving, most unequivocally, 
that, like the favoured disciple, his 
soul was so wrapt and absorbed in the 
contemplation of the divine character, 
as the God of love, aud probably, at the 
same time, so shocked, or at feast dis. 
maved, by the common notion of fa. 
ture punishment, that he could pot 
allow himself to believe, that any 
would prove the victims of this dire, 
ineflable doom, but the most flagrant, 
enormous and incorrigible tronsgres- 
sors. ‘This is further evident fon 
apother passage im the sane work, 
where he tells us that there is “ buf 
one” individual of the human race, 
Judas Iscariot, of whom we may af- 
firm, without breach of Chiristian cha- 
rity, that he is ‘* certainly damned;” 
nav, he goes farther yet, and says, 
even of this delinquent, “ his sia 
stuck close, and it is (fought to asad 
eternity.” But we do not insistu 
this latter passage; the good bishop 
often indulges in a laxity of phrase 
common in his day, but which the 
literary taste of the present tues, S- 
perior in this respect, will not admit 
of ‘The foregoing sentiment, how 
ever, is delivered in plain and decided 
terms: Iet us attend, for a moment, & 
the singular idea, and to the instruction 
which it may aflord us. 

If Christian charity will not allow 
us to afirm that any man but Judas 
Iscariot is “* certainly damned,” it most 
assuredly will not require us to 
on the other hand, that every mam 
besides him is certainly saved: taking 
salvation in the common sense of 
word, for the state of happiness tar 
diately succeeding the general j 
ment. ‘This would be enthusiasm, 
not charity, or charity carried 0? 
degree of enthusiasm.* We cannot, 
doubt, from the history of the worm 
and our own experience, —happy if 
we have no reason to fear it respecuas’ 
Ourselves !—~that many go out ¢ 
utterly unfit, as far as appears, W 
considerable degree of purification, 
the Christian heaven; judging, nok 
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® « Enthusiastic doctrines---good thing? 
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from the manner of their death, which, 
of all the extravagancies of theologi- 
cal dreamers, is one of the most strange 
and unaccountable, but from the man- 
ner of their if. Now, how are we 
to determine between these two ¢x- 
tremes? If, according to the reasoning 
of this profound writer, we shout 
form such exalted ideas of the divine 
benignity, iva general view, as exercised 
in the character of Supreme Judge; 
how is it conceivable, that, after the 
future awards of his justice, thts beng- 
nity, as to the objecis of it, should be 
eternally suspended ? 

It is dificult to ascertain precisely, 
what were the sentiments of drc/- 
Lashop Kiag upon this important sub- 
ject. In the Appendix to his Tieaii-e 
on “The Origin of Evil,” a work 
abounding with many weighty truths, 
he adopts, in a great measure, the 
orthodex notion, and endeavours to 
obviate some of the arguments agains& 
itin the usual way :—such as the suf- 
ferings of the damned tending to en/iance 
the blessedness of glorified saints, by 
way of comparison and contemplation ; 
asentiment which, as applicable to the 
adequate and limited atest of trans- 
gressors ina future state, may be allow- 
ed to have some weight ; but which, if 
ane to the doctrine of strictly efer- 
sai punishment, confutes itself. ‘The 
eternity of this state, however, he ob- 
sefves, Is nota doctrine of reason, but 
of pure revelation. “It appears from 
the light of nature that there shall be 
future punishments, but not that they 
shall be eternal.” He further informs 
us, that they ‘do not proceed from 
the vengeance, but from the goodness of 
the Deity;” and then proceeds to 
offer some opinions which seem to be 
peculiarly his own :—~ 

“ As to another objection, the mat- 
ter is still in debate, whether it were 
better to be miserable than not to be at 
all; and there are arguments on both 
sides, “Tis manifest, indeed, that 
those evils which overbalance the de- 
site and happiness of life, common! 
put an end to lifeitself; and that such 
objects as are hurtful to the sense, at 
length destroy it. ‘The same seems to 
hold good in thinking substances, viz. 

se things which affect the mind to 
a Higher degree than it can bear, may 
in like manner put an end to it: for 
they may be supposed either to drive 
US to mudness; or so far to disorder the 
king faculty, as to make us think 


© 


of nothing at all. Who can tell, then, 
whether the punishment of the wieked 
may not lead them into a kind of 
phrenzy and madness? ‘Thus they 
uiay indeed be very miserable, and 
become a sad spectacle to others ; they 
may be sensible of their misery also, 
and strive against it with all their 
power; but while they do not observe 
or believe that it is founded in perverse 
election, they may hug themselves im the 
cause, the effects af which they athor ; 
being still wise i their Own Opinion, 
and, as it were, pleasing themselves wn 
ther misery.” 

‘Thus, the more they labour uader 
it, the inore they embrace the cause of 
it, and thereby become ‘heir own hin- 
drance fiom ever getting free; and will 
not suffer themselves to be any thing bué 
what they ere. - This we see daily done 
by mad aud frantic persons, and reckon 
it a part of their unhappiness. The 
divine goodness, therefore, 13 not to 
be charged with cruelty for letding them 
continue im that existence, theugh it 
he very miserable, when they them- 
selves will not have it removed; or, for 
not altering their condition, which they 
utterly refuse to have alicred. “Tis bet- 
ter indeed for them not to be; but 
this, in the opinion only of wire men, 
to which they do not assen¢; for they 
indulge themselves in their obstinate 
elertion, and though every where sur- 
rounded and oppressed with woes, 
yet will they not alder what they have 
once embraced, and had rather endure 
all than repent: as men that are des- 
parately in love, ambitious, envious, 
choose to bear torments, loss of estate, 
and hazard of life, rather than lay 
aside these foolish and bewitching 
affections. We may easily conceive, 
then, how the wicked in hell may be 
in very great misery, upon the in- 
crease of their obstinacy and folly, and 
yet unwilling to be freed from them.” 

The reader will niake his own com- 
ment upon these passages, and more 
of the same kind, in the original ; for 
the writer's part, he professes only to 
regard them as constituting an inexéri- 
cable lalyriath, from which, it is pro. 
bable, he should not readily eseape, 
and into which he hath certainly no 
inclination to enter: he has, therefore, 
only to observe, that awful instances 
of the prevalence of evil labits in the 
present life, can furnish no criterion 
as to their influence in the next, where 
all the objects of sinful gratification 
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shall be done away, where “ hell is 
open before them, and destruction hath no 
covering!" that we shall search in vain 
for this system of insanity in the Bille; 
and that we should receiwe with cau- 
tion some of the opinions of an author, 
however learned and pious, who could 
conclude his elaborate and jusily ce- 
lebrated work, in the following man- 
neri— 

“ But I offer all these thines to the 
censure of the learned: 1 submit them 
entirely to the judgment of the Catho- 
lie church, especially to the governors 
of those parts of it, which constitute 
the churches of England and Ireland. 
If there be any thing herein which 
seems not perfectly aurecable to thetr 
faith, asl hope there is not, and would 
not have it; I desire that may be 
looked upon as absolutely unsaid and 
retracted ™ 

The only prose divine rémaining, 
whose scntiments Upon thi subject 
vw“ » shall briefly consider, 18 the Prous, 
learned and candid Dr. Doddridge. 
In his Theological Lectures, Prop. 163, 
Ba 1770, he proposes the question 
with great fairness and impartiality. 
We cannot enter into all the arcu- 
ments he has produced on both sides, 
which would be to repeat much of 
what hath already been offered: our 
inquiry here is only respecting his 
consisfen uy. 

He acknowledges that “ We cannot 
pretend to decide, Q preeri, or pre vious 
to the event, so far as to say, that the 
punishments of hell must and will cer- 
tainly be eternal ;" but gives it as his 
opinion, on a review of the arzumenis, 
* That there is at least so much forceon 
tye afhirmative side of the question, and 
in the solution of the preceding objec- 
tions, as to render it Path imprudent 
and unsafe to go out of the way of 
scripture upon this head ; or to” CX- 
plain those expressions in such a man- 
her, as positively to determine that 
future eternal punishments, in strict 
propriety of speech, sre not to be ap- 
prehended.” 

Now there is evidently ¢ chasm in 
this way of reasoning: for if we can- 
mot decide that eternal punishments 
will take place; and must not be per- 
suaded OT expres Our cony iclion,— 
that is, aceetling to our conceptions 
of things,—that they will not; we 
must remain all our lives in a state 
of fortwons Sesprtie as to one of the 
ivading mofwes of the gospel, in one 





of its principal characteristics ; and be 
utterly unable, in ¢hts view, either 
underst wid ut ourselves, or to preach 
or explain it to others, and conse. 
quent \ unable, thus far, to believe it; 
since we can believe nothing which 
we do not, i some measure, apprehend ; 
and this, in a question involving our 
ideas of the moral attributes of the 
Deity, is a circumstance of prodigious 
importance, This is not a matier of 
mere abstract speculation, as to which 
it is of lithe consequence on whieh 
side the trath lies :—doubtfulness, ig 
such aca e, 1s death! 

But it will be said, alas! what can 
we know of the extent of the divine 
plans and operations in a future state? 
* Whocan by searching find out God, 
who can find out the Almighty to 
verfection?” = Shall the Onjnipotent 
« arraigned at the bar of a won? 
Shall the delinquent sit in judgment 
upon the Judge himself? ‘These ob. 
jections are plausible, and the sent- 
ments themselves founded in truth; 
but they do not altogether apply tn 
the present case. We are not tor 
nounce our understandings in the 
contemplation of subjects in) which 
we ure so deeply interested, under a 
filse notion of humility and self-abase- 
ment. We may have frve concep- 
tions of God, though not full and 
adeguaie conceptions.” * 

For be it recollected, that in all our 
reasonings concerning the Deity, we 
can reason only as to his perlections 
and attributes; of his abstract nature 
and essence, we can, at present, know 
nothing: and moreover, that if the 
ideas of those perfections which we 
derive from his works and his word, 
should be supposed to deceive us, there 
are no others to be had: we must begin 
anew, and launch out into a fathom. 
less ocean, without a pilot, without 4 
helm, and probably without a shore! 
But it has long been determined a 
the only legitimate criterion we have 
whereby to regulate our notions of the 

Divine Being, to consider the highest 
perfections of created natures, to 
tract every thing imperfect from them, 
and then to add infinitude 
ideas: “ It would, indeed, bea high 
presumption to determine, whet 
the Supreme Being has not m4 
more attributes than those wh 


entei into our conceptions of him} 
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but it is impossible that we should 
have any ideas of any kind of perfec- 
hen, except those of which we have 
come small rays, and short, imperfect 
atokes in ourselves."* “Tt is foolish, 

avs Archbishop Tillotson, “ for any 
mn to pretend that he cannot know 
what justice, and goadness, and truth, 
in God are; for if we do not know 
his, it isall one to us, whether God 
be good or not, nor ¢ ould Wwe imitate 
his goodness ; for he that imitates, en- 
deavours to be like something that he 


knows, and must have some idea of 


that to which he aims to be like: so 
that if we had no certain and settled 
notion of the justice, goodness and 
truth of God, he would be altogether 
an wunintelliville Being, and religion, 
which consists in the imitation of him, 
be utterly impossible,” 

Thus it is plain, that though we 
cannot comprehend the extent and 
mode of operation of the divine attr- 
butes,—for how can finite couprehend 
infinite?—yet, we have a’ sufficient 
idea of the attributes themselves, that 


is, of those which relate to us, and of 


their pature and proper lies+—of what, 
upon the whole, appear to be consistent 
or incousistent therewith: and that, 
although it would be highly improper 
and irreverend to say, with sotrie weak 


persons, if such a thing take place, 
md must be so and so; or, if sucha 
thing be true, “ then you may burn 
your Bibles,” &e.—yet there is no 
irreverence at all in saying, such or 
such a thing is absolutely inconsistent 
with all our ideas of the divine per- 
fections, and utterly impossible if those 
ideas be founded in truth. ‘Thus we 
have clear ideas of the divine Cenignity 
and power ; and if we take these attri- 
tes IN CONNexion, may easily con- 
ceive, that the Almighty could instantly 
d for ever annihilate all sin and suf- 
fering, and make his moral creation 
universally holy and happy; but we 
fnew, that though such a process, this 
liness by influx, might indeed ren- 
der intellizent beings happy, it could 
Never constitute them worthy of praise > 
that, therefore, this desirable 
creat must be brought about by the 
Co-Operation of their own powers, in 
Wet to render it consistent with his 
hol and justice, as well as with his 
“ae Again, with respect to the 
ute of infinite power, simply con- 
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sidered, we know that it extends to 
every object of power—to every thing 
that doth not imply a contradiction -—- 
and yet, we may be more than morally 
certain, that there are many things 
simply possidle, which the Deity will 
never bri ig to pass: as, for instance, 
to create a world in one instant and de- 
stroy it the next; because this would 
he, according to all our notions, a ca- 
prictous act, & mark of imperfection, 
and of the creature, and therefore 
not to be predicated of the Divinity ; 
all whose attributes are in perfect uni- 
son, and who cannot for a moment 
be supposed to magnify his power at 
the expense of his wisdom and good- 
LCss 

But this pious and benevolent di- 
vine (Dr. Doddridge), when emanci- 
pated from the tranunels of system, 
and attending to the silent operations 
of his own sublime and capacious 
mind, could give his opimon decided] 
enough on this point. Thus, thou 
he seems in one place to adopt the 
common notion, that “ the punish- 
ment of the damned may be an in- 
siructive spectacle to glorified saints ;” 
yet he asks, Prop. 45, “‘ How can the 
view or experience of misery be neces- 
sary t) give a virtuous being a more 
exquisite relish of happiness?” Again, 
he observes, that ‘if it appear the 
scriptures dectare the eternity of future 
punishment, these considerations may 
serve to lalance the difficulties arising 
from principles of the lurht of nature. 
Yet, in Prop. 95, on the internal evi- 
devees of a divine revelation, he tells 
us, ** We may be sure such a revela- 
tion can contain nothing apparently 
contrary to the light of nature, be- 
cause that is the law of God, and he is 
too wise and too faithful to contradict 
himself." Then, as to what this light 
of nature really teaches concerning this 
doctrine, he observes, Prop. 82, that, 
«« As foreternal punishments, th 
some of the Heathen did assert them, 
and manv have undertaken to infer 
them from natural principles; yet it 
seems, that our natural apprehensions 
would rather encourage us to hope 
that the Deity would leave some room 
for amendment and recovery of happiness 
in a future state; or, by annihilation, 
put an end to men’s misery, when th 
appeared humbled by their punishment, 
An arguinent, surely, for annihilation, 
of all others the most inconclusive! 


He afterwards proceeds to consider 
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a further notion of some of the old di- 
rines, of perpetually succeeding sins 
and punishments; but this, he says in 
anoiher place, is not reconcileable to 
scripture, which uniformly represents 
the punishments of futurity as inflicted 
for suvs ‘* done in the body.” 

Such are the inconsistencies into 
whieh the greatest minds may fall 
when treating upon subjects not p r- 
haps wholly mysterious and inexpli- 
cable in themselves, but rendered so 
by the intricate and unyseriptural jargon 
of disputants aud systematical writers, 
to whom they are often inclined to 
ay a degree of attention and deference 
* bevond their real deserts. In spe- 
cul ito, therefore, as well as in prac- 
tice, ‘* Let our eyes look right on, and 
let our eye-lids look straight before 
us. 

[ To be continued. | 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
Sir, 15th May, i816. 

LIAVE alwavs considered the me- 

mory of great and good men as a 
sacred deposit which cannot be too 
highly cherished and too carefully 
preserved ; and when the reputation 
which they have justly acquired has 
been violated, | have attributed it to 
the grossest ignoranee of their exalted 
worth. 

In this light I regard the attack of 
Sir G. Hill on the character of that 
illustrious man, the late Rev. Dr. 
Priestley, in the Committee of Supply, 
on Friday, the LOth instant, respecting 
an academical institution at Belfast, 
in which the reporter of his speech 
informs us, that he remarked, ‘* That 
this institution was likely to be per- 
verted, as persons of a desparate cha- 
racter had wormed themselves into 
that school with the view of promoting 
the politics and religion of Paine and 
Priestley ; hoping, by these insidious 
means, to promote their abominable 
principles fn inculeating them into 
the minds of the young. The visit- 
ors,” he added, “ have not been per- 
haps sufficiently active—and many 
good men have declined interfering.” 

If the above report be correct, 
(which, for the pos of Sir G. Till 
and the reputation of the honourable 
the House of Commons, I inuch ques- 
tion) I am at a loss to account for the 
silence of those members who could 
patiently suffer so illustrious a name 
to be so vilely traduced—and by their 


silence apparently confirm the truth of 


his remarks. 

The superior merits of Dr. Priestley 
both as a divine and a phil ‘ 
are well known and acknowledged ‘ 
every candid inquirer after truth; Mi 
no man was ever actuated by as 
desire to promote the best iateteen tt 
his fellow-creatures, by means the most 

entle, peaceable and praise-worthy, 
l speak from knowJedge; for T way 
intimately acquainted with him. He 
had a soul endued with the most he 
nevolent aflections, comprehending, 
in its grasp, the whole human race ; 
wholly uolike those narrow and ill. 
beral men who, from want of educa 
tion or early prejudice, have been led 
to embrace he doctrines and to con- 
form to the worship of an e-tablished 
church, and to despise and consider 
as dangerous enemies to the state, all 
those who dissent from it. 

What the character of Sir G. Hill 
may be, [ know not; but I hope, and 
have no reason to believe it otherwise 
than respectable, notwithstanding thi 
attempt to lower the opinion whieh 
every candid and well-informed mag 
entertains of the late Dr. Priestley. 
We are none of us perfect, and* 
G. Hill has his weak side ; let us pity 
and pray for him. 

Country "squires (and titles are no 
exemption) labour under great digad 
Vantages. How superticial 1s their 
education! how low and groveling 
their pursuits! ‘Thelr days spent @ 
hunting and shooting, and their 
in carousing! 

Study “ no charms for them; and 
literary characters, who dare i> 
vestigate truth and to think for them 
selves in matters of the highest impor 
tance—who refuse to su 0 
articles which they are convineed a 
false, though imposed by the highes 
human authority, are, in their j 
nient, persons enteriaining 
abominable principles. 

I rejoice to think that we are™ 
longer the slaves of a feudal aristoctacy- 
The mind of man is now 
to work; it will be found @ most 
powerful engine, and eventually & 
terminate the deep-rooted errors @ 
prejudices both of religion and politics 

Ve cannot faise our & 
too high. In the mean tme let 
aid the progress of truth in every Wy 
which lies in our power ; 


that we are the salé of the earth, 
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the fight of the world, and though for 
ashort time we may be reviled and 
persecated and our names cast out and 
wodden under foot by ignorant and 
danderdus men, we shall in no case 
fil ofour reward. Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
B. T, 





R, Bath, June, 1816. 
WISH that you could furnish us 
with more particulars concerning 
the fate Francis Webb, Esq. I wish 
therefore that Miss Milner, of Isling- 
ton, would grant you her assistance. 
} was glad to sec the mistake cor- 
rected, that he was secretary to an 
a@mbussy sent to the prince of Hesse 
w hire troops to fight against the 
Americans. Y knew that to be an 
unfounded assertion, as he was al- 
a most strenuous adyocate for 
the cause of American resistance. 
Phe history of his defence against the 
atiempt to rob him was not worth 
ing. Let your correspondents 
furnisht us witli matters of more mo- 
ment. 

Your correspondetit who wishes to 
koow where I learned Dr. Chauncey's 
particular doctrine concerning the sac- 
cessive states of oblivion of the righteous 
in theitpassing to hizlier degrees of glory 
inafatare world, wast be informed that 
| leatned it in » long rive conver- 
ston with himself, which’ he began 

‘saying, 1 must’pass throogh many 

The Dr. thought highly of 
my liberality, and was perhaps more 
open in his communications with 
me with any person except his 
“m og iough we did not 

agree, | always greatly esteem- 

of 408 loved him. dh meer 
_ Stanhope’s speech is very 
imeresting. To make us a truly 
nation, very many of our 
“ws must be abolished. I have been 
fof a gentleman who lived 
seventy co ago at Birming- 
ham, who in the younger part of his 
aa ity of some transgressions 
which him to fly into Holland: 
hot being yet cured of his follies, he 
some acts for which he 


Was Cominitted to the Rasp-house, 
where he Foe be 


must either wor 
drowned: the Tasping not suiting 
him, and he being informed that he 
wig pursue any trade for which he 
fitted, and that all his earnings 
beyond a weekly allowance for hus 
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board should be regularly paid him, 
he chose to make a species of boxes 
which he learned to execute when 
at Birmingham. This being what his 
émployers much approved, at the end 
of every week he received what he 
thought a considerable sum, He pro- 
ceeded in this way until the time of 
his inprisonment expired. Being 
then told that he was at liberty to go 
where he pleased, he requested that 
he might be allowed to continue in 
the Rasp-house until he should earn 
a sufficiency to support himself else- 
where. His petition was acceded to, 
and after remaining there some years, 
he found himself in possession of 
money enouch to live without labour. 
Ile returned to Birmingham and took 
a neat house in its neighbourhood, 
and,-being found a thoroughly reform- 
ed and intelligent man, some gentle- 
inen became acqnainted with him, 
aud frequently dined at his table. To 
thern he generally related his whole 
history, and the circumstances which 
contributed to implant in his breast 
honesty and integrity and generosity ; 
and he always concluded the feast 
with toasting the master of the Rasp- 
house. 

If we would only study how to 
employ the licentious and profligate 
in some such way, and to impress 
them at the same time with the prin- 
ciples of true religion, we should soon 
see purity reign in all our island. We 
should no longer be shocked with arc- 
counts of murders, executions, &c. 
At present when we go to Moroceo, 
we express our horror at the sight of 
heads of human beings in the en- 
trances to their palaces, but forget 
what was seen at Temple Bar some 
years ago, and what is still seen in 
some places in the country. 

The memorialist of Mr, Calamy in 
your last number, was very defective 
in not mentioning his age, his rela- 
tionship to the great Calamy, his wife, 
and what children survive him. Many 
other particulars would be satisfactory 
to vour readers. 

W.H. 


Bury St. Edmunds, 3d June, 1816. 
Srr, 
HE friends of peace in this coun- 
try will be happy to hear, that 
exertions are reer in ge for 
the diffusion of pacific principles. 
Saturday the fist of June,” ‘ reccived 
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a packet fro:n Boston, containing 
some pamphlets on the subject, and a 
letter from the Rev. W. E. Channing. 
(A copy of which L herewith transmit 
to you.) ‘The pamphlets, five in 
number, consist of ‘A Solemn Re- 
view of the Custom of War,” a 
work which has been already reprint- 
ed in this country. Numbers 1, 2, 
and 3, of a work published quarterly, 
called, “ The Friend of Peace.” And 
Number 34, of a periodical publica- 
tion, called, “The Christian Dis- 
ciple.” There also accompanied these 
pamphlets a printed statement of 
“The Constitution of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society.” (A written copy 
of which I also send you.) , Number 1, 
of “The Friend of Peace,” cantain- 
ing 42 pages, consists of ‘* A Special 
Interview between the President of 
the United States and Omar, an Oth- 
cer dismissed for Duelling.” ** Six 
Letters frons Omar to the yp ReMi 
with a View of the Power assumed by 
Rulers over the Laws of Ged and the 
Lives of Men in making War, and 
Omar's Solitary Reflecuens. The 
whole reported by Philo Pacificus, 
Author of a Solemo Review, Xc.” 
Number 2, contains “ A Review of 
the Arguments of Lord Kaiimes in 
Favour of War.” Number 3, “ The 
Horrors of Napoleon's Campaign in 
Russia.” ‘This article is formed of 
extracts from Porter and Labaume ; 
with some remarks by the Editor: it 
is followed by “ An Estimate of Hu- 
man Sacrifices in the Russian Cam- 
paign.” A Paper, “ On Estimating 
the Characters of Men who have been 
concerned in Sanguinary Customs,” 
“A Solemn Appeal to the Con- 
sciences of Professed Christians.” And 
“A memorable and affecting Con- 
trast beiween the peaceable Con- 
duct of William Penn, and the op 

sit Behaviour of some other Set- 
tlers.” In each of these, is much that 
is truly valuable aud interesting: and 
1 do hope that some steps may. be 
taken for reprinting and circulating 
them in this country. In America, 
the “Solemn Review” has gone 
through three large editions in differ- 
ent states, One im Connecticut, one 
in New York, and another in Phila- 
deiphia—the latter amounting to 
twelve thousand copics, for gratuitous 
distribution. From Number 1, of 
“ The Friend of Peace,” I quote the 
Author's own words. “The writer 


has devoted six months to careful and 
almost incessant inquiries in relation 
to the dreadful custom, its Origin and 
popularity among Christians, jgg 
causes, principles and ineans of sup. 
port; its tremendous havoe and mise. 
ries, its opposition to Christianity, js 
moral influence on naticns and ind 
viduals, and the means. by which jt 
may be abolished. ‘The more he ns 
examined the more he has been astos 
nished that a custom so horrible has 
been so long popular among Chris 
tiuans. For he has been more and 


more convinced, thet it is in its nae. 


ture perfectly hostile to the principle, 
the precepts and the spirit of the 
Christian religion. He is also conf. 
dent that such light may be offered 
on the subject as will bring reflecting 
Christians of every sect to this alter. 
native,—either to renounce Christ. 
anity asa vile imposture inconsistent 
with the best interests of mankind, 
or to renounce the custom of war 
as indefensible and anti-Christian.” 
From ‘* The Christian Disciple,” I 
transcribe ‘* Facts relating to the Mas. 
sachusetts Peace Socicty.” . “ la_con- 


sequence of an arrangement made by, 


four individuals, who are now mem 
hers of the Massachusetts Peace So 
cicty, a mecting of seventeen per- 
sons took place in Boston on the 
eighteenth of December last, to con- 
sult on the subject of forming 4 
Peace Society. It was the wish 
the projectors of the plan to forma 
society on such principles as wo 
embrace the real jriends of society, 
without any regard to difference, of 
opinion on other subjects w 
religious or political. t it was not 
known how extensively the sent» 
ments in favour of such a sacl 
been embraced, and of course bubé 
few persons were requested to attend, 
At the first meeting a committee. ws 
chosen to form a constitution, 
meeting was adjourned to the wot 
eighth of the same month to be 

in Chaunecy place, immediately after 
the Thursday Lecture; at which tme 
the cominittee reparted a constiluliees 
This was read, discussed, ad and 
subscribed by a considerable num 
of persons. The choice of 'G 
was postponed to January 11, a 
in the hope that the number 
scribers would be increased. 
number of subscribers has indesd bee 
increasing, and some office 
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ject was effected, 


chosen, but the list is not 
ed We shall therefore defer 


grins the names of the othcers to a 


number. But we have the 


of stating that in the list of 


subscribers may be seen the names 0. 
the governor of Massachuseits, the 
Siet jstice of the supreme court, 
the president and several of the pro- 
fexors of Harvard University, twenty 
ministers of the gospel and a consider- 
able number of respectable laymen.” 
I have not now time nor room for 
further extracts from tliese very inte- 
resting publications, and I sincerely 
regret that I have it not im nry power 
wo give greater publicity to them by 
reprinting ; should, however, any per- 
sons feel disposed to give their asvist- 
ance towards the object, 1 shall be 
happy to hear from them, and to de- 
vole my attention to sipesintending 
the press. 
Your's very respectfully, 
W. PITT SCARGILL. 
Sir, Boston, Feb. 12, 1816. 
Your letter dated June 1, 1815, which 
you did me the honour to address to me, 
was received some time ago, together 
with the pamphlet which you had puolish- 
ed on the subject of War, I have de- 
ferred writing you, in the hope that I 
should be able to communicate to you 
some gratifying information in regard to 
the diffusion of pacific principles in this 
country. Before your letter reached me, 
the subject of M’ar had begun to draw 
the attention of Christians. Some in- 
teresting pamphlets had been extensively 
cuculated for the purpose of awakening 
public sensibility to the guilt and calaui- 
tes of that barbarous custom ; and a pro- 
ne had been distinctly made that 
Societies’ should be established 
© give uniformity and energy to the exer- 
tions of the friends of peace. The pro- 
spect which your letter afforded of the 
of similar justitutions in Europe, 
fe new animation to the author of these 
Pamphlets, and to those who adopted his 
raed and the subject of a * Peace So- 
ety” continued to be agitated, until in 
course of last month the cesirable ob- 
Several gentlemen of 
and its vicinity pve fr to consi- 
the expediency of combining their 
for the diiucion of pacific senti- 
pauls. A degree of zeal, which the best 
Meads of the cxrse Lod not saticipated, 
ee oa reas. Was jormed 
tution, and Sli pe c you aad consti 
phicts wiich have 
seated om the mbject, together 
, 2x 
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with a number of the ‘‘ Christian Disci- 
ple,”’ a woik devoted to peace. These 
publications are chiefly from the pen of the 
Rev. Noah Worcester, a gentleman of 
great respectabity of character and distin- 
guished by his benignant, amiable and 
philanthropic spirit. Ele is, as you will 
perceive, the corsesponding Secretary of 
the Peace Society, and will be happy to 
ypen & correspondence with you or with 
any genticman or societies who have es- 
poused the cause of peace, 

In this country many of us have @ 
stfong confidence U.at a favourable im- 
pression can be made on the public mind. 
We regard the abolition of the slave trade 
asa practical proof, that great and long 
establisiied abuses may be resisted and ex- 
tirpated by persevering and disinterested 
exertion; and whilst we feel that war has 
astrong and deep foundation in some of 
the principles of human nature, we believe 
that there are other principles, which 
when invigorated and directed by the light 
of the gospel, may and will avail to its 
gradual subversion, The incredulity of 
men as to the practicability of happy and 
important changes in the condition of 
society is certainly diminished, The idem 
ota more improved state of the world is 
no longer dismissed with a smile or @ 
sneer as the dream of enthusiasm. It 
seems to be one of the characteristics of 
this age, that men cherish more generous 
hopes in regard to the human race, I re- 
gard this as a most happy omen, and whea 
combined with the predictions of revela- 
tion, and with the benevolent administra- 
tion of God, it ought to awaken an ua- 
conquerable zealin the friends of huma- 
nity, 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient Servant, 
' W. E. CHANNING. 

WF’. Pitt Scargill, 

Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace 
Soctely. 

In forming asecicty, which it is hoped 
may have aa extensive influence, we, the 
subscribers, deem it proper to make & con- 
cise declaration of our motives and objects. 

We Lave been strongly impressed, by 
considering the manifold crimes and tre- 
mendous cul nities of public war, and the 
melancholy iusensibility which has been 
induced by education and habit, in regard 
to this most barbarous, destructive, and un- 
christian custom. Our cainest with is, 
that men may be brought to view wer ia 
n just light, to see clearly its baleful in- 
fluence on the political, moral, aod reli- 
gious condition of communities, and its 
opposition to the design and spirit of the 
gospel. Most earnestly do we desire es 
mun may be brought to fecl thet # spirit 
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of conquest is among the most atrocious 
of crimes: that the thirst for military 
glory 1s inhuman, and ruinous; and that 
the true dignity and bappiness of a people 
result from impartial justice towards all 
nations, and the spirit and virtues of peace. 

Various facts and considerations have 
conspired in ex iting a hope, that a change 
may be effected in public sentiment, and a 
more higpy state of society troduced. 
It is evidently the design and tendency of 
the gosp 1, to subdue the lusts and passions 
from which wars and fightings orwgimate ; 
aod encouragement is given that a time 
will come when the nations will learn war 
no more. We helieve that a great mjo- 
rity of the people imevery civilized country, 
when free from the delusions of party pas- 
sious and prejudices, have such an aver- 
sion to pull hostilities, that they would 
rejoice if any plan could be devised which 
would both secure their rights and absolve 
them from the burdens and sufferings of 
war. <A late treaty of peace has suggested 
the practicability of such a plan, and given 
ws an admirable lesson on the subject. 

We now see, that when two governments 
are taclined to peace, they can make some 
friendly power the umpire and last resort, 
for settling points of controversy, For 
this ray ef pacific light we are crateful, 
and we hope that it will be like * the 
shining light which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” This hope 
is strengthened by reflecting on the anima- 
ting fact, that the horrid custom of private 
wars, which for ages desolated Europe, was 
finally abolished by a similar project. 

Besides, it is clear that every popular 
custom must depend on public opinion ; 
and we also know, from history, that many 
customs and usages, which were formerly 
considered as bonourable, useful and even 
necessary, have since been abolished as 
inhoman and barbarous, and are now re- 
garded with detestation and horror. 

To the list of encouraging facts we may 
add, that by their late dreadful sufferings, 
the attention of the European nations is 
unnsually excited to the guilt and miseries 
of war; and with joy we have learned that 
Peace Socicties have been proposed, if not 
already established, on the other side of 
the Atlantic. These things not only en- 
courage our hearts and strengthen our 
hands, but preclude the objection which 
might arise, that it is dangerous to cul- 
tivate the spirit of peace in one nation, 
Whilst others retain the spirit of war. 
A co-operation in different countries is 
joyfully anticipated in this great work 
of promoting peace on earth and good- 
will among men. 

Bat above all other sources of encou 
ment, we contemplate the benevolent cha- 
tacter of our heavenly Father, as displayed 





in the gospel o is bely 
there benold . by - the Gud We 
. _ SC Nae of peace,” 
and we have a cheering hope that he will 
own and prosper a socicty of pesce-imaker. 
it is well known thata diversity of sep. 
timent has existed among Christians e 
the question, whether war be not ij af 
cases prolubited by the gospel. But ee 
intend that this society shalt be established 
on prmciples so broad, as to embrace th 
friends of peace who differ on this as wa 
as on other subjects. We wish to promote 
the cause of peace by methods which a 
Christians must approve—by exhibiting 
with all clearness and distinctness the 
paciic nature of the gospel, and by turn. 
ing the attention of the community to the 
nature, spirit, causes and effects of war, 
We hope that by the concurrence of th 
friends of peace in all rations, and by th 
gradual illumination of the Christians 
world, a pacific spirit may be commmi- 
cated to governments, and that, in this 
way, the occasions of war, and the beli¢ 
of its necessity, will be constantly dimi- 
nishing, till it shall be regarded by al) 
Christians with the same horror with 
which we now look back on the exploded 
and barbarous customs of former ages, 

On these principles and with these hopes 

we adopt the following 
ARTICLES. 

I. The name of this society shall be 
The Massachusetts Peace Society. 

Il. The goverument of this society shal 
consist of a president, a vice-president, 8 
treasurer, a recording secretary, & Core 
sponding secretary, and six trustees, whe 
shall be annually chosen, three of whom 
shall constitute a quorum. 

III. The funds of the society shall be 
under the dircetion of the trustees, to be 
employed for the diffusion of light on the 
subject of war, and in cultivating the pote 
ciples and spirit of peace. The trustess 
shall have power to appoint an executive 
committee, and counsellers to advise with 
the corresponding secretary, aud to make 
regulations for the dispatch of basiness. 

IV. Each subscriber of one dollar & 
nually shall be a member. 

V. Each subscriber of twenty-five dollas 
shall be a member for life. 

VI. All donations to the society shall be 
recorded; and every donor of fifty dollars 
or upwards, shall be an honorary 
of the society and of the board of trustee, 

VIL. Each member of the society tball 
receive one half his annual subseriphos™ 
such books or tracts as the trpstecs sal 
approve, and at the lowest prices of the # 
ciety. 

VIII. The annual meeting of the societ} 
shall be on the last Thursday ® every 
year; at which time reports shall be 

by the trustees and treasurer. 
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{Xl This society will encourage the 
forming of similar societies ia this country 
and in foreign countries, by the dispersion 
of tets, by correspondence, and by other 
caitable weans. ‘They will encourage mu- 
tual aid and co-operation MM0ng ail the 
inends of peace of every denonunation. 

X. Should any person becuine a wember 
of this society whose residence is remote 
from Bostov, it shall be regarded as ho- 
nourable for him to encourage the esta- 
blishment of a similar society in his own 
vicinity. 

XI. No change in the objects of the 
séciety shall ever be made ; but the articles 
may be ainended, and new articles may 
bé aed as occasion shall require; pro- 
cided that no alteration be made except at 
the anntal meeting, and by the consent of 
two thirds of the members who may then 


be present. 





Str, June 8, 1816. 
HOUGH your Repository is not 
intended to contain much politi- 

cal discussion, yet there are some points 
so intimately connected with the well- 
being of mankind, that I think some 
of your pages may be very usefully 
orcupied with the subject. 

I have been much pleased with 
your correspondent, ‘I’. S.’s account of 
the late Dr. Powell; but there is one 
paragraph in the Obituary, p. 299, 
where, after speaking of Dr. P.'s love 
of liberty and popular claims, he men- 
tions soine of his own political senti- 
ments, on which I should be much 
gratified by his giving some farther ex- 
planation. Your correspondent says : 

“While at Edindéurgh, Dr. P. was 
the spectator of a very stormy scene 
of political contention; and if he was 
hotan actor in it, this arose from no 
want of zeal in favour of the party 
which, in his opinion, comprehended 
the friends of liberty and popular 
claims, ‘Through life he retained the 
same partiality, regulated, however, 
=e by ~~ ood — and 
Judgment which he applied to 
afl wibjects  Seill it may be sare dey 
Whether he was sufficiently aware of 
a fact, the belief of which must be 

on every calm and unpre- 
} mind by even a_ superficial 
of history, and by a slight 
' what, during the last five and 
ne year, has- passed under our 

eyes. ~The tact alluded tois, that 
are not in the world wise and 
trtuons people enough, to keep the 
footish 4nd vicious in order. One 
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would imagine, that this truth is too ob- 
vious to be overlooked and too impor- 
tant to be neglected, and that if it was 
duly attended to by reformers as well 
as anti-reformers, it wou!d suggest a 
salutary lesson of moderation to both, 
It seems to be the plan of Providence 
to restrain and check one class of 
crimes and delinquents by the coun- 
teracuon of another. ‘The Ovidian 
hemistich, ponderibus lilvata suis, is not 
more applicable to the system of the 
universe, and to the British constitu- 
tion, than it is to the general frame of 
socicty, composed (as is the aay 
of it) of short-sighted, wilful aud sel- 
fish human beings.” 

Now I think, Sir, there cannot be 
a stronger argument for reform, than 
the fact, that ‘* there are not in the 
world wise and virtuous people enough 
to keep the foolish and vicious in or- 
der:” it shews how diligently we 
should strive to keep our constitution 
so adapted that the senate may contain 
the greatest possible number of wise 
and virtuous persons; and it appears 
to me a “truth too obvious to be 
overlooked and too important to be 
neglected,” that it is impossible such 
should be the case so long as seats in 
parliament age bought and sold like 
stalls in a fair, which must necessarily 
lead to a great deal of corruption, and 
have a tendency to fill the senate with 
men who are more anxious to fill their 
own coffers, than to promote the ge- 
nera! benefit and good order of society, 

I think the last twenty-five years 
which have passed under our own eyes, 
have clearly shewn how very impoli- 
tic it is to neglect the people's voice 
till too late, when the whole fabri¢ of 
socigty may be destroyed in ale estp 


, 


to bring about a reform, which, 
attended to as the times demanded, 


would have had a gradual and very 
salutary operation. All history shews, | 
and more particularly the last two 
years, how very unfit kings and their 
ministers are to have the management 
of affairs entirely at their disposal, with- 
out the beneficial influence of the peo- 
ple, expressed through a constitutional 
representation ; which is, I believe, . 
the best method that can be devised” 
of collecting together ‘ wise and virtu- 
ous people enough to keepsthe foolish 
and vicious in order:” for I suppose” 
no person will contend, at this time of* 
day, that courts or congresses are 


liable to be infected with vice and” 
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folly, or want less keeping in order, 
than other parts of society. 

I agree witli your correspondent, 
that the majority of society 1s com- 
prised of * short-sighted, wilful and 
selfish human beings ;” but if he sup- 
pose that those qualities reside in ge- 
neral more amongst the governed than 
those who govern, I certainly dissent 
from that opinion. 

If T. S. will do me the favour to 
inform me how far 1 may have mis- 
taken his sentiments, it will oblige 

Your constant reader, 


— a 


Mrs. Sarah Toms's (Dauzhter of the 
Rev. Samuel Say, of Fh estamster) 
Account of Mr. Hopton Lanes, in 
a Letter lo her Si R, Samuel Say 
Toms, Framlingham. 


\ R. HAYNES was Assay Master 
in the Mint. He imarried his 
second wife ont of the Joslin (Jos- 
sclyn) fami'y (the first kuight baronet 
in Englaud—the title is nov lost ina 
a higher). ‘They lived in Queen's 
Square, Westminster, which hes be- 
tween the Broadway and the Park. 
Mrs. Haynes attended upon Mr. Say, 
my father, as her minister, and in 
consequence they visited at each other's 
houses. Mr. Haynes was of the Esta- 
blished Church. He hada son, by a 
former wife, who was rector of Elmset 
(about four miles from Hadleigh in 
Suffolk). 1 often dined at Mr. Hop- 
ton Haynes's off turkeys that were 
sent from him. He was living at 
Elmset when I came to reside at Had- 
leigh, about the year 1746. 

Mr. Hopton Haynes thought that 
those who addressed ary but God the 
Father were idolaters, Upon which 
my father asked him, ho@ he could 
join in the established service, where 
it was so often done. His reply was, 
that he saf down to show his dislike. 
My father saying, “ he thought that 
was not sufficient,” Mr. Haynes never 
after attended any place of worship, 
and it gave my father much concern 
that he had hinted it tohim. There 
was no particular intimacy between 





A grandson of Hopton Ifaynes, a 
venerable clergyman, is now resident 
et Cretingham, a villaze about five 
mile: from Framlingham. He pre- 
vious!y resided at [Lowe h, and offi- 
cigted at Swilling, 4 small village, if 





not elsewhere. He has a living or 
livings at a considetable distanee. 
Some years since, visiti at a 
friend's house near to Mr. Haynes's 
present residence, 1 met the old 
tleman, and entering into converg. 
tion, | mentioned that 1 had ofey 
heard my mother speak of a clergy. 
man at Elinset of his name: he re. 
lied, “ he was my father;” and of 
Mi. Hopton H. ‘ yes, he was my 
grandiather ;” and said, his Writings 
were very ditlerently thought of now 
from what they were at their first pub. 
lication, anc some years after. They 
are now in ! git Tepute with many 
as giving a just and rational interpre 
tation of ihe seripture deetrine cons 


ceraing Jesus Christ. There were 
warm contenders on both sides of the 
quest rh. It became every one 6 
exunme and thik for h il and 


speak and act ivom conviction; but 
sone were of opinion that selon 
was a plain ouuple tung, atid saat tt 
Was otinnie luiportance LO.) Si On If 
practically than to enter «ven the 
minutia of controversy. “ He hath 
taught thee, O man, what is good and 
what, de. ‘Thou shalt k 
Lord thy God,” &c. “ due grace 
of God which bringeth salvation, hath 
appeared unto all men, tea hing, &e. 
On these things hang ail the law and 
the prophets, and they think they best 
preach Christ by laying the main 
stress on them. 

Mr. H. is a very liberal minded 
gentleman—lcads a very retired hie= 
is a bachelor. 

S. SF. 


ve ee 





Bromicy, May 17, 1816. 
Srr, 

LATELY found, among some 

long forgotten papers, the encle 
which I remember to fave rece! 
-oon after the date of the letter, froma 
friend who was well assured of its a 
thenticity. The date must have been 
in 1792, when “about the goth Sep 
tember the French General Monte 
quieu entered the territories of Savcy: 
A deputation fron: Chambery 
on him almost as s0on as he passed the 
boundary, and on the 21st he proceeded 
witha detachinent io take Re Xl 
that city."—(New Aan. ‘ Xl 
103.) Savoy was soon after annexed t¢ 
France, under the name of the Depa 
mentot Mont Blanc. Of the 
of Bellegarde, 1 am not aware that 
ever before met with any 
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] suspect that history will not sustain 
Mr. Suarp’s opinion thas “* the Crown 
of France has oflered more support to 
the” papacy, “* than any other of the 
European Powers: My venerable ace 
quaintance appears not to have recol- 
lected the frequent contentions of that 
Crowa with the Court of Rome for 
the liberties of the Gallican Church, 
the absence of an Inquisition, and the 
Toleration of Protestants, under the 
name of the Pretended Reforined, from 
the time of Henry IV. through a large 

tof the 17th century, though the To- 
[lan was gradua'ly infringed aind at 
length abolished by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, in 1685. Nor, 
whatever the Church might desire, can 
it be correctly allewed that the S/ade, in 
France, generally interfered, as in 
Spain, Portugal, and perhaps papal 
Germany, “ to deprive the common 

ple of the Holy Seriptures.” I 
as in my possession two evidences 
to the contrary. One is the French 
Testament of the Protestants, printed 
in 1853: to which is annexed Marot 
and Beza’s Version of the Psalms, and 
the Prayers, Catechism, &c. used by 
the French Protestant Churches. ‘This 
volume, as appears by the titlepage, 
was publicly sold by a bookseller at 
Charenton and Paris. But the other 
evidence is still more to the pur- 

: it isa French Testament pub- 
ished at Paris in 1764, with the cus- 
tomary privilege du Rot. ‘The Mass is 
refixed, with a French translation 
Short notes are added to the text of the 
New Te-tament; and besides the com- 
mon division into chapters, there is a 
more rational arrangentent, by sections 
and foragraphs, and a preface, recom- 
mending the study af the Scriptures. 
This edition of 1764 is described as a 
te-pnblication of one that had been 
printed in 1746. Thus, seventy years 
ago, at least, any Frenchman, so dis- 
posed, might have purchased, at Paris, 
the New Testament and the Service of 

national Church, in his native lan- 
Race, as freely as an Englishman 
tould purchase in London the Liturgy 
of his Charch and the authorized Ver- 
on, 80 falsely described, by a favourite 
Rous fraud, as without note or comment. 

I cannot help adding the testimony 
ofDr. Geddes, in his Prospectus. I Jav- 
ing censured the epinion “ that the 
Scripture should not be translated into 

tongues,” he remarks, p- 102, 
ts doctrine has chiefly obtained 
countries where the Juguisition 
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has been established.” He adds, that 
‘in France and Germany a different 
system has at all times, more or less, 
prevailed.” 

tiaving this occasion again to men- 
tion Mr. Siurp, [ recollect, what I 
ought to havernoticed sooner, the let- 
ter of L. H. (p. 27) occasioned by m 
former communication. After all, 
your respectable correspondent’s dif- 
ference with Mr. Jeuyns, like that of 
Mr. Sharp, appears to be Kittle mere 
than verbal. The reference which he 
makes to the great exemplar of Christ- 
1ans, may well serve to settle the ques- 
tion. L. FL. considers Christ as a pa- 
triot, because he wept over Jerusalem, 
the metropolis of his native land. But 
would he not have wept as freely over 
ltiome or Athens, had he been com- 
missioned, a messenger of divine judg- 
ments, to etther of those cities? ‘The 
disciples of Clirist were indeed patriots, 
according to the constitution and prac- 
tice of all our Christian governments. 
[In one case they wondered that their 
Master talked with a woman who was 
a stranger to the commonwealth of 
Israel, and on another occasion they 
asked for fire from heaven, to revenge an. 
incivility oflered by their natured enemies, 
the Samaritans. 

l remain, Sir, 
Your's, 


J.T. RUTT. 


Extract of a Letter from Granville Sharp 
to W’, Gill. 

*< [ feel great concern forthe distresses 
which uust uecessarily be occasioned to 
the Marquis of Bellegarde, and his ami- 
able faunly, by the eruption of the French 
Army into Savoy ; they were ip possession 


not only of Chambery, where the Marquis 
has a house, but also of the Chateau des 
Marches, the superb seat of the family, 
and probably ia possession also of most of 
the Marquis’s csiate, so that undoubtedly 
the family must have been obliged to fly. 
‘The retreat of the combined army is 
stated in a variety of accounts, so that there 
is now no doubt of the fact, and of course 
the French Revolution mast be established, 
The progress of it Las been more extra- 
ordinary than any event in the history of 
France, or any other nation for many ages, 
and contains a variety of very singular 
instances of God's providence im the tame- 
ly discovery of secret plots and intended 
insurrections which the. present Atheistic 
cal state of that nation prevents them 
from observing, for they ignorantly impute 
all their success to thes own valour and 


philosophy. 
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FOR Glear 


'** The infidelity thar pervades France 
i# the natural effect of the long continued 
ewertions of their apostate church and 
state to deprive the common people of the 
Holy Scriptures, which were witnesses 
against their usurpations, and witleut 
which men become drutes by being un- 
guarded against the sudden and sccret 
nopulses of spiritual enemies, which kuow 
hew to take advaniage of every sudden 
occasion of fear, passion or lust, to stile 
the kuowledge of geod and evil in man--- 
but without this infidelity and the occa- 
stonal demouiacal phrenzies of some of them 
(to which Infidels are always liable) they 
would not have been proper instruments 
im God's hand fer a retribution tn déood 
te their more bloody deceivers, of whom 
the prophet has declared ‘* they have shed 
the blood of saints and prophets, and thou 
(O God) hast given them blood to drink, 
for they are worthy:’’ thus the very worst 
of men and even demons are made insiru- 
ments of God's justice and providence to 
fulfil his word. 

**Prance was certainly the eminecut 
teuth part of the Roman empire, and the 
cfown of France has offered more support 
th the anti-christian Pontifex of Rome, 
than any other of the ten horns of the 
Beast; so that when the city of Rome 
was deprived of that stpport, the prophecy 
of Jobn was certainly fulfilled, that a 
tenth part of the city fell in a great earth- 
quake or THTLOS, the popular commotion 
which preceded the event, in which were 
te be slain “the names of men seven 
thowsand.”” The names of men could 
not be slain, otherwise than by a civil 
death, biy a law to extinguish human titles, 
of which before the time of accomplish- 
ment oar English translators of the apoca- 
Ivps¢ con! form no conception, nor could 
they wake any sense of the passage ; which 
Mffienity induced them to curtail it, and 
to omit the expression that the names of 
men were slain, though all the Greek 
ebpies have it: and as seven thousand is 
# proptetic number of perfection, it means 
# total extinction of all titles, which sud- 
dently and wonderfully happened in an 
ununense aation, more remarkably attached 
Sr ages to titles, vanity and arbitrary 
power, than any other nation on earth ; and 
this wonderful prophetic mark is so strong- 
ly Yurpressed upon the nation at present, 
that they will not even allow the otdinary 
title of Monsiear to be used among them. 

Tt is remarkable that the army of the 
French ‘emigtants, consisting chietly of 
noviity and titled men, is exactly seven 
thivaeand eight tondred, so that if that 
ariay Shonld be cat off (and it seems at 
prevent in deplorable danger) the namber 
us just sutficient to afford even a literal ac- 
comp lixtrment, and to leave a remnant to 
be afirighted aud give glory to the God of 





mos. 


heaven, recording to the express terms of 
the prophecy. But the civil death Or total 
extinction of all titles by law, is aniply 
sufficient to prove the | ropletic mark upon 
that nation, and to enable us te judge 
the coutext of the propheey sce Lith chap- 
ter) in what an awful period of time we 
stad at present. Excuse these remarks ; 
the accidental mention of our mutual 
friend the Marquis of Bellegarde insensibly 
led me to them, aad as I have a real satis. 
faction in being aware of the tunes, | 
naturally wish my friends to partake of it, 
Be pleased to present my respectful coms 
pliments to your mother and the ladies. 
I remain with great esteem, Dear Sir, 
Your humble Servant, G. §,” 
GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING, 


No. CCLVITI. 
Saint Thomas « Becket. 

Gerva e, of Canterbury, says, that 
two volumes of miracles, performed 
by the dead archbishop, were extant 
at Christ Church, in Canterbury, 
when he wrotc, and attirms, that they 
equalled all those in the gospel. In proof 
of which he tells us, that not only 
diseases of all kinds were healed by 
the invocation cf his name, but mem- 
bers cut off and eyes pulled out (gent 
tulilus alscissis et oculis effosis) were 
restored to the bodies from which they 
had been separate d, and the dead were 
raised to life—To which Matthew 
Paris adds, that he also restored life 
to dead birds and other apimals. This, 
I presume, he did at idle times for his 
amusement.—His l/ood was accounted 
a sovereicn remedy for all diseases, 
and formed one of the most lucrative 
articles of traffic to the monks of Can- 
terbury.—The archbishop of Sens, in 
a letter to the pope, delivered to po 
terity by Roger de Hoveden, told his 
holiness very gravely, that the wax 
lights which were placed about the 
corpse of Becket, before his interment, 
happening to go out in the night, 
rose up and lighted them again h 


No. by 
Short and Long Prayers... . 
In the reign of AT tullah the Third, 
surnamed Mecmounn, Bagdad ws 
afflicted with a great drought. 
caliph enjoined a public penance, 
went himself in procession, a 
head of his Mussulman subjects, 4, 
perform, in the neighbouring 
the prayers peictibed by religion 08 





such oecasions. The ceremony 














repeated on three succeeding days, but 
without eflect. Heaven withheld its 
blessings and rejected their pencons. 
The caliph then ordered the Jews and 
Christians to unite their supplications 
with those of the faithful ; when, lo! 
to the great scandal of Islunim, the 
rain fell in abundance, and the earth 
was refreshed. ‘The caliph was as- 
tounded: he felt the slisont even 
more than he acknowledged the fa- 
vour, and his faith staggered with 
resentment. The Ulema* were as- 
sembled, and the caliph proposed his 
doubts; when a reverend doctor, no 
less learned than pious, arose, and 
enforcing his reasonings with the 
seductions of eloquence, calmed his 
disquietude, and broaght him back 
into the stedfastness of truth. The 
Mahometan doctors attribute to in- 
spiration the discourse which he pro- 
nounced. ‘ What is there,” said the 
holy man, * so extraordinary in this 
event, or so inimical to the religion 
of Mahomet? God,” continued he, 
“so loves the Mussulmans, his chosen 
people, their prayers and their peti- 
tons are so grateful to his ear, that 
he even abstains from an immediate 
compliance with their request, to 
compel them to renew their pious 
addresses: but the voice of infidels is 
harsh and dissonant; and if he grant 
their petitions, it is from disgust at 
their nauseous supplications, and to 
tid himself of their importunities.” 


No. CCLX. 
Ancients and Moderns. 

“ God hath given wisdom unto all, 
according to a competent measure, 
that they might both find out things 
wn of before, and weigh things 

found out. Neither because 

they had the start of us in time, doth 
it | cewise follow that they have it 
im wisdom, which, if it be indif- 
granted to all, it cannot be 

stalled by them that went before. 
lt is unimpareable, like the light and 
tness of the sun, it being the 

Na of man’s heart, as the sun is of 
ais eyes. Since then to be wise, that 
0 search the truth, is a disposition 
in every man, they debar them- 

of wisdom, who, without any 
Pe ner approve the inventions 
able ancestors, and, like unreason- 
Creatures, are wholly led by others. 


ree 








tows Turkish Court of Doctors’ Com- 
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But this is it which deceives them. 
the name of anceséors being once set 
in the front, they think it cannot be 
that either themselves should be wiser, 
because they are called punies, or the 
others should in any thing be mis- 
taken, because they are called their 
ancestors.” From Lactantius, Di», dnt. 
l. ii, c¢. 8, by Hakewill.  dpolégie, 
1630. |. iii. ad fin, 


No. CCLXJ. 
Magnanimity of the Royal Family. 

When the Princess of Wales, mo- 
ther of his present Majesty, mentioned, 
with some appearance of censure, the 
conduct of Lady Margaret M‘Donald 
of Sleat, who harboured and concealed 
tle Prince when in the extremity of 
peril, he threw himself on her 
tection—"* And would not you, Ma- 
dain,” answered Prince Frederick, 
‘* have done the same in the like cir- 
cumstances? [ hope—I am sure you 
would.” Besides the great measure of 
restoring the forfeited estates of the 
chiefs, our venerable sovereign shewed, 
on many occasions, how little his heart 
was capable of nourishing dislike 
against those who had acted upon 
principle against the authority of his 
family. ‘The support which he afforded 
to the exiled branch of the Stuarts, will 
form a bright trait in his history; and 
secluded as he now is from his govern- 
ment and people, we may as of a de 
ceased monarch relate one of those 
trifling éraits which marked the gene- 
rous kindness of his disposition. His 
Majesty was told of a gentleman of fa- 
mily and fortune, in - shire, 
that, far from taking the oath of alle- 
giance to him, he had never been 
known to name or permit him to be 
named as king in his presence.— 
«« Carry mytompliments to him,” said 
the king, “ and say that I respect his 
steadiness of principle; or, as he may 
not receive my compliments as King of 
England, present them as those of the 
Elector of Hanover.” And he never 
afterwards saw the gentleman from 
whom the anecdote is derived, without 
enquiring after the health of the yenes 
rable reeusant, and reiterating his wish 
to be remembered to him. The same 
kindness to the memory of those who 
hazarded themselves for the Stuart 
cause, has been inherited by the present 
administrator of royal authority ; and to 
him as to his father, their descendants 
have ang are rompt to repay it, 

i Dharterly Wethe. 
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REVIEW. 


* Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.’’---Porg. 


Arr. 1.—The General Prayer- Book ; 
containing Forms of Prayer on Prin- 
ciples common to all Christians, for 
Religious Societies, for Families, 
and for Individuals: chiefly selected 
from the Seriptures, the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the Writings 
of various Authors. By John Prior 
Fstlin, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. pp. 236. 
Loneman and Co. 6s. Gd). 1815. 

pr. ER-BOOKS have too often 

been the mere symbols of party, 
serving to instruct the several sects in 
their Slaiiolcths. One of these com- 
pilations has been the oceasion of more 
misery than any other hundred volumes 
which were ever published. From St. 

Bartholomew Day, 1662, to the pre- 

sent time, its intluence has been ma- 

nifested by divisions and exconmmuni- 
cations, wounded consciences and 
broken hearts. 

We theretore hail the appearance of 

a Book of Common Prayer, the design 

of which is to unite and not to divide, 

to support Christianity aud not human 
systems, and to promote ciarity and 

iety and not what the compiler may 
jd orthodo.ry. 


*€ Of the following collection of prayers, 
the first form is taken entirely from the 
Scriptures; the second is taken chietly 
from a Paraphrase om the Lord's Praver 
by the Rev. John Simpson; the third, 
from some Services published about fifty 
years ago, for the use of a congregation 
in Liverpool; the foarth and fifth, from 
alterations of the Commen Prayer; and 
the siath, which preserves the mode cene- 
rally mm use among Dissenters, from a 
Prayer written for a Fast-day, and pub- 
lished by request of the congregation with 
which the writer is connected, It conse- 
quently contains both the religious and 
political sentiments of that respectable 
society. The prayers for Families, for 
Individuals and for Young Persons, are 
partly original and partly taken from the 
-aeexX-street Liturgy, from the services of 
Dr. Enfield, Mr. Kingsbury, Mr. Merivate, 
and the Prayers published by the Unita- 
tian Sockety.’ Pref. Pp. xvi. xvii. 

Both the original and the selected 
forms in this volume a rf to us an- 
sweralble to the professions of the com- 
piler, and to be drawn up “ on Princi- 
ples common to all Christians.” They 
will be found of great use to such so- 


cieties of Christians (if such there be) 
as, agreeing in the general doctrines 
of the gospel, in the desire to unite on 
this foundation, and in the expediency 
of a liturgy, are vet of different persug. 
sions on some of the controverted points 
of faith. Churches of this description, 
alone Catholic, will feel the value of 
this manual of charity and devotion. 

In the J’reface, Dr. Kstlin states, in 
a very frank and solemn manner, his 
sentiments on some of the most inte 
resting topics of Christian morality, 
Ile thus explains the rea-ons of his 
nonconformity : 


** Approving of the occasional use of 
printed forms of prayer, both in public 
and in private, and admiring the style and 
manner of the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, he laments that he is precladed 
from joining in it, by a disbelief of some of 
the doctrines which it contains, and a dis- 
approbation of the claim to infallibility, 
and the intolerant spirit which character- 
ize one of its fundamental creeds. 

** In connecting bimself with Dissenters, 
he was influenced by no sectarian spirit; 
fur the first wish of his heart, until he 
was nearly twenty years of age, was to ol- 
ficiate in the Established Church, and te 
procure for himself that share of its emo- 
luments and houours which was to be 
obtained by a fair competition, by pro 
fessional industry, and by consistency of 
character. 

‘It has often been a painful considers 
tion to him, and has led to a most unplea- 
sant general inference, that Ais clo 
attention to the subject, and his fiwed de- 
termination never to sacrifice principle fe 
inclination, should have operated as the 
cause of his exclusion. With every plows 
mind he would cordially sympathize, itt 
could be made to appear that the opposite 
qualities—that ignorance and want 
principle, not only presented no bar, but 
afforded a facility to admission. 

Further consideration, instead of ree 
moving, only increased bis difficulties, unt 
he was forced at last to rest in the connie 
tion, that as conformity to the mode 
religion established in this conntry 
require hum to subscribe about two bua- 
dred and fifty propositions, many of 
he did not believe, and to read 
which he considered ae unseriptunal 00d 
intolerant, and above all, to lead the devo 
tions of a congregation when he coe 
Accompany them with his heart) 
conformity in Lim, would De none 










































to the first principles of Christianity and 
Protestantism, and to the eternal laws of 
truth, as well as fo every principle of 
Christian humility and charity.’” Pp, iv. v. 

The following thoughts on “ Sub- 
scription,” are worthy of serious con- 


sideration : 
« It isan idea which has forcibly taken 
ion of his mind, that a subscription 
to articles of religion which are not be- 
lieved, as the condition of obtaining any 
worldly advantage—the subscription to and 
repetition of creeds which are so far from 
being the actual creed of the subscriber or 
repeater, that he himself is sentenced by 
them to everlasting perdition—above all, 
sing to worship the God of Trath, 
when the heart is at variance with the lips, 
—if it be not that specific crime for the 
commission of which two persons were 
stricken dead by an apostle, is a species of 
crime comprehended under that generic 
charatter which is laid down by the apostle 
to excite a suitable horror on this awful 

occasion. 

“If there be any foundation for this 
apprehension, if moral evils of this nature 
actually exist, as soon as their existence is 
generally known and adverted to, it is pre- 
sumed that the integrity of the nation will 
be as steadily directed to the means of re- 
moving them, as the benevolence of the 
nation was to the means of effecting the 
abolition of the slave-trade. The causes 
are obvious; the remedies may be applied 
with perfect facility, and they cannot, 
from the nature of things (for they are 
agreeable to the nature of things which 
has been obstructed only because they were 
hot applied before, they cannot) be attended 
with any inconvenience whatever. 

Such changes have been produced in 
men’s religious opinions by that great in- 
hovator Zime, that, notwithstanding some 
symptoms of a retrograde march of mind 
to the darkest ages, the understanding of 
@ man cannot be moulded into an ac- 

ence in the infallibility of the com- 
posers of our articles and liturgy, or of the 
infallibility of Elizabeth and her parliament, 
whom they received the sanction of 

law, of of Charles the Second and his par- 
» by whom this sanction was con- 

; The absurdity of a similar esta- 
blishment in medicine every person would 
ig aap perceive; and it is presumed 

physicians at present, whatever 

might have been the e among the an- 
fan Eeyptians, would subfhit to be mem- 
of such an establishment. Institutions 
pposed useful in certain circumstances 
(Bot that the utility of sanctioning by law 
baman creeds or human articles in any 
is acknowledged) may sur- 
Vive their utility. It is hard ‘4 pe ee 
VOL. xy. dy 
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that some hundreds of propositions on the 
most abstruse points of theology, should 
for centuries constitute the faith of so 
many thousands as from some motive or 
other are induced to subscribe what are 
called the thirty-nine articles. 

‘** An alarming, and a justly to be dreaded 
effect of this adherence to ancient estal.lish- 
ments is, that it will probably lead to at- 
tempts to bring down the standard of mo- 
rality to human institutions, instead of 
endeavouring to raise human institutions 
to the standard of morality. And if this 
be not a national corruption of morals, 
what is?’’ Pp. v. vii. 


Dr. Estlin considers, and we think 


justly, that he only is a Church-man, 


who believes the Athanasian Creed, 


** It would seem to be a question of easy 
solution, what is it which constitutes a 
churchman? Can it be any thing else 
than a belief in the creeds and articles of 
the church, manifested by a correspondent 
conduct? It is true @ man - may profess 
himself a churchman, without this belief, 
It is equally true, a man who disbelieves 
the divine mission of our Saviour, or even 
an Atheist, may profess himself a Christian. 

** A churchman, then, is one who em- 
braces the following creed. ‘* Whosoever 
will be saved, before all things it is ne- 
cessary that he hold the Catholic faith, 
Which faith, except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.’” Aman who believes 
this may undoubtedly, consistently with re- 
ligious integrity, read it or join in it, and 
be a member of a church of which this 
forms a constituent part. But nothing 
appears clearer to the compiler of these 
forms of prayer, than that the person who 
attends the service of the church without 
believing this, is by profession a chureh- 
man, but in principle a dissenter.’’ P. ix. 


The author expresses himself very 
strongly, but who will say too strongly? 
on Dr. Paley’s celebrated chapter in 


the Moral Philosophy. 


‘« The writer of these remarks wishes, 
however, to add one word more on the 
subject of religious integrity. It is with 
the sentiment of disapprobation that he 
alway reads Dr. Paley’s Chapter on Lies. 
It is with unspeakable pain that he reads 
that on Oaths to observe local Statutes. 
It is with horror that he reads that on 
Subscription to Articles of Religion. Ex- 
cellent as the works of this author are in 
general, it appears to him, that in these 
instances he has surrendered the citadel of 
truth. The united exertions of men of 
religious integrity, from all denominations 
of Christians, be trusts will soon regain it, 
Farther this accommodating writer could 
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not go: the pen dropt; and no chapter is 
to be found in his work, in which an at- 
tempt is made to defend txsincerity in the 
worship of Almighty God. 

‘The appeal is made to every pious 
parent, and to every ingenuons youth, 
whether the taking of oaths which are not 
to be observed, and the subscription to 
articles which are not believed, as the first 
step of a preparation for the Christian mi- 
nistry, would not be succeeded, as its second 
step, by joining in the worship of God with 
lving lips; and whether such a repetition 
of sounds can be called the worship of God 
at all.”” P. x. 


Every enlightened mind will take 
pleasure in the author's benevolent spe- 


culations with regard to the progress of 


** pure and undetiled religion.” 


** The return of peace ; the general ¢ir- 
entation of the Bible and the extension of 
the ability to read it; the recognition and 
the bringing into exercise of many general 
principles, which in former ages were only 
occasionally discerned, and soon obscured 
by the clouds of ignorance and prejudice, 
ure most auspicious circumstances; and in 
the midst of so much enthusiasm, super- 
stition and bigotry on the one side, and 
indifference on the other, are highly con- 
solatory and grateful to the feeling mind, 

** There is a rotation of intellectual 
taste, as well as of outward fashion. The 
attributes of God; the character of his 
administration; the everlasting state of 
mankind; the means of obtaining and en- 
joying that felicity for which God has de- 
signed us; the obligations of religious in- 
tegrity, and Christian humility and charity; 
ina word, the sctence of religion and mo- 
rals, with a view to its practical application, 
will not, in every period of the world, be 
considered as the least important of all the 
subjects which can employ the attention of 
the human mind.”’ P. xvi, 





Arr. Il.—The History and Antiquities 
of Dissenting Churches, &c. 
[Continued from p. 292.) 

ATHANIEL LARDNER, D. D. 
is one of the few names of which 
all the Dissenters make their boast. 
A full account of him is here given 
from the memoirs already existing. 
It is a circumstance not generally 
known, says Mr. Wilson, I. 91, that 
he commenced his stated labours in 
the ministry at an ancient meeting- 
house in Hoxton Square. Here he 
reached for a few years as assistant to 
is father, Mr. Richard Lardner. 
“In the year 1767, Dr. Lardner, in 
conjunction with the Rev. Caleb Fleming, 
eevised for publication andiatruduced with 
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a preface, a posthumous tract of Mr, 
Thomas Moore, entitled, * Ap lnquiry 
into the Nature of our Saviour’s Agony te 
the Garden.’—-Mr. Moore was a woollen- 
draper in Holywell Street, Mt P 
thinking man and studiwus in the ai 
tures. The design of his pamphlet is te 
account for our Lord's agony, from the 
series of events which befel him during 
the latter part of his ministry, without 
supposing it to have been the. result of 
auy preternatural inflictions.”” Pp, 103, 
1043 and note, 

We take notice of this tract in order 
to suggest that if any person rossessing 
it will entrust it to our care c means 
of our publishers, we will eause it to 
be re-printed. ‘There is a sermon, 
also, on the same subject, which we 
beg leave to inquire after, with the 
same view: the following character 
of it and of the author is taken from 
Wakeficld’s Evidences of Christianity, 
2nd edit. &vo. 1703, pp. 136, 137 :— 

** But I forbear to enlarge on this 
subject of our Lord's agony, because 
it has been discussed with much good 
sense and perspicuity, by my venerable 
friend, the Rev. Timothy MHylde, late 
master of the free-school in Nottingham, 
in a sermon preached almost sixty-three 
years ago at that place, upon Matt. 
xxvi, 3,* from which I shall quote 
the ¢hree reasons assigned for this ex- 
traordinary emotion of our Saviour: 

“ 4. The first ground of Christ's fear 
and agony I shall mention, is his 
knowing leforchand the particular cit- 
cumstances of his torment and death. 

“2. Another reason of our Saviour’s 
fear and disorder was, the remarkalle 
severity of his sufferings, and the _ 


circumstances of cruclty with whic 


his death was attended. 
“ 3. The only other reason I assign 
for our Saviour's fear of death (an 
what I principally rely on), is his 
sense of the wnporlant consequence 
which depended on his dying well. 
“ Thus far this intelligent preacher, 


_who reasons on each of these prope 


sitions in a rational, convincing 
instructive manner.” ; 
To return to the History : Mr. Wik 
son having given an seccount 
publication of Dr. Lardner’s Letter 
the Logos, drops a reflection which we 
cannot pass over : 


* “The author is still alive, and hes 
the full enjoyment of his intellect, in es 
treme old age. The sermon well deserves 
re-publication.”” 


~- 
—- 








Tt is with extreme concern that we 
so great & man as Dr. Lardner on 
the list of Socinian authors, who, how- 
ever respectable, op account of their la- 
boars in the cause of literature, bave con 
tributed by their writings to poison the 
streams of divine truth and promote an 
universal scepticism in matters of belief.”’ 
P, 105. 

To this uncharitable assertion is 
added a still more uncharitable note : 

“We have somewhere met with an 
observation of the celebrated Dr. Taylor 
ef Norwich, which is mach to our present 
purpose. The Doctor, who was a zealous 
Socipian, and a Jearned tutor at Warring- 
ton, expressed his surprise ‘ how it hap- 
pened that most of his pupils tarned 
Deists." The fact, it seems, he admitted ; 
but he never thought of accounting for it 
from the sceptical tendency of Socinian 
principles.”’ Jb. 

[tis an unfavourable augury when 
an histornan is extremely concerned and 
manifestly reluctant to relate historical! 
truth. Dr. Lardner was in opinion 
what he saw reason for being ; and it 
is not for his biographers either to hide 
his faith or to sit in judgment upon it. 
Such a man could not believe widhous, 
much less cvains/, evidence. 

The pleasure of vilifying ‘ Socini- 
an authors” is, we believe, very great : 
sull, it was hardly io be expected that, 
with Lardner at their head, they 
should be eharacterized as a class of 
men who * have contributed by their 
writings to poison the strcams of divine 
truth and promote an universal scepticism 
in matlers of belief!" "The eitation of 
such a sentence is reprobation enough. 
_ Mr. Wilson must excuse our doubt- 
ing the truth of the anecdote relating 
© Dr. Taylor. He should not have 
told such a story without being pre- 
pared to allege his authority. Pie 

‘omewhere” will, we suspect, turn 
Out to be no-where. If we wrong him, 

© may set himself right with our 
readers in the department ef our work 
allotted to Correspondence. 

We have no satisfaction in making 
a ich, wa to Mr. Wilson's work, 
highly oo whole, we consider 
wees vatuable and interesting, but 

it to be a duty to endeavour to 
ee his poisoning the streams of his- 
* truth and promoting an unwersal 
hoon m matters of ecclesiastical 
¥; and therefore we cannot pass 


by the account of Mr. Paul Gardale 
“Hout animadversion. 


The name 
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of this centleman is introduced mto 
the History, in consequence of Dr. 
Jardner’s having revised the manu- 
script of his ‘Treatise on the ‘True Doc. 
trine of the New ‘Testament concera- 
ing Jesus Christ, and the following 
biographical note {ts subjoined :— 


‘“* Mr. Cardale was educated for the 
ministry ander Dr. Latham, at Findern, 
in Derbyshire. About the -year 1785, 
he settled at Evesham, where he preached 
about forty vears, till his death, early in 

775. At the last, be had about twenty 
people to hear him, having ruined a fine 
congregation by Lis very learned, dry and 
critical discourses, an extreme heaviness 
in the pulpit, and an almost total neglect 
of pastoral visits and private instruction,* 
He wrote several pieces in a dull, tedious 
way in favour of Socinianism. In common 
with other writers of his stamp, he endea- 
vours to impress his readers with an idea 
that every creed proniulgated under the 
name of Christian, is equally asceptable 
to the Divine Being ; or, in other words, 
that there is no such thing as religious 
truth, His publications, according to Dr. 
Kippis,+ had considerable influence in 
drawing over persons to his owa opinions,” 
P. 106, 

There is great indecorum in the at- 
tack upon the ministerial character of 
Mr. Cardale, who we know was respect- 
ed and beloved by his hearers. Job Or- 
ton’s authority is not sufficient for the 
charge: Orton was subject to fits of 
ill-humour, and many of his letters 
bear the marks of severity and intole- 
France. 

Did not Mr. Wilson perceive the 
inconsistency of describing Cardale as 
a dull, tedious writer, and at the same 


time of admitting, on the representa- 


tion of Dr. Kippis, that he was suc- 
cessful in making converts by his 
publications? Let the historian read 
the works which he has censured and 
he will find that they display learning 
and judgment and ‘talents, and thas 
the author occupies, if not the first 
rank asa writer, yet one whith will 
ever secure him the reepect and confi- 
dence of his readers. 

Mr. Cardale, siys the historian, in 
conmon with other “ Socinians,” “en- 
deavours to shew that “har is no such 
thing as truth! A stounded at this as- 
sertion, we took dowti from its shelt 


oe 


Mi- 


* «* Orton's Letters to Dissenting 
nisters, vol. i. p. 154." 


+ * Life of Lardner, p. 67." i 
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our copy of The True Doctrine, and 
almost the first passage which met our 
eve, was the following, which we ex- 
tract for Mr. Wilson's information :— 
“The principal thing, therefore, 
that I would recommend and incul- 
cate, is, a love of truth. ‘This is the 
most promising and likely way to be 
led into it, the best preparative for re- 
ceiving if, and, in all cases, the best 
preservafive against every dangerous 
error and delusion. Itis for want of 
this, that there are multitudes in the 
world who labour under mental sla- 
very and oppression, and are many 
ever sensible of it. Reason must al- 
ways he dormant, and in a state of 
captivity, when there is no disposition 
and refish for free inquiry. And I 
cannot but lay the greater stress upon 
this, as the apostle, when speaking 
of the grand apostacy, thus accounts 
for it, telling us, that, because men 
received not the love of truth, they erred 
to their own destruction. See that 
remarkable passage in 2 Thess. ii.-10, 
11, &c. where the apostle strongly 
intimates, that persons need net, or 
rather cannot be deluded, by the lying 
wonders, the unrighteous and frau- 
dulent wiles of the man of sin, if the 
are lovers of truth and virtue. It is 
only upon other characters, that God, 
at any time, sendeth strong delusion, 
so that they should believe a lie, or 
embrace the most absurd and foolish 
things, &c. whereas the mind of a 
truly honest man, who sincerely loves 
and secks the truth, being free from 
every corrupt and criminal bias, will 
seldom, if ever, err, in any matters of 
real importance. ‘Truth of every kind, 
and especially religious truth, will be 
always dear to him. Iie will, e. g 
inquire after and cordially embrace 
whatever appears to be the truth of 
the gospel, however contrary it ma 
be to his former opinions, to the faith 
of his own, or to the articles of any 
other church.—Upon the same prin- 
ciple, he will always act as conscience 
persuades, and be strictly just and 
true to the light and sentiments of his 
own mind; knowing that, how light 
a matter soever some persons make of 
it, Conscience is very much concerned 
in stedfastly adhering to what we ap- 
prehend to be the truth, how wide or 
different soever it may be from the 
apprehensions of others.” Pref. Ess. 
. 08, OO. 


Having read this passage, our concern 





for the Historian led Us to look ints 
Mr. Cardale's other Principal work 
The Gospel Sanctuary ; where wewen 
equally at a loss for any one sentence 
to justify Mr. Wilson's censure: we 
found one passage, however, which 
though it does not bear him out in his 
condemnatory criticism, may possibly 
set him right in spirit: 

** Christians, as such, would do well 
to consider, that one eminent branch 
or precept of this gospel is charity, 
(charity in respect to other men’s opi- 
nions, and our ewn temper and conduct 
towards them ‘hat differ from us,) and 
that the peculiar doctrines of Christian- 
ity do, in the strongest manner, recom- 
mend and enforce it. All uncharitable. 
ness 18 unrighteousness : it is intguity; or 
a manifest breach of the gospel rule, 
which is a rule of equity, and contraty 
to the very spirit and design of it— 
When professed Christians, in open 
defiance of this noble marwn, crow 
angry with those that differ from them, 
call in question their honesty, deny 
them the rights of common humanity, 
and are for propagating what they call 
truths in the way of the Alcoran, notof 
the Bidle; this is the Lane of Christian- 
ity, and inconsistent with all érve rebe 
gton: or, this is that Litéer zeal, (as the 
apostle truly describes it,) which 1 
earthly, sensual, and devilish, and ought 
never to have a place, or a name,amongst 
Christians, amongst Protestants.” Pref. 
pp. XX. xxi. . 

* The historian sinks into the partizan 
in the description of Dr. Lardner's cha- 
racter, (p. 111.) Itisneedlessto quote 
Mr. Wilson's words: the purport of 
them is that he wishes Dr. Lardner 
had believed as he (Mr. W.) believes, 
regrets that Dr. Lardner should have 
assisted in the destruction of the jaith of 
Christians, and disavows moderation 
and charity where “ Socinianism ' 
concerned! « Charity, for a system 
that stabs at the very vitals of Chns- 
ianity, is no longer a virtue, but 4 
crime!" Were the —— 
with many passages of this ridicurt 
insolent chebiiter, we should take little 
interest in it; but regarding Mr. 
son's intolerance as occasional and 4 
an exception to the usual spirit 
he breathes in these pages, we 
ourselves rot ill-employed in pean’ 
out places where he may employ ' 
pruning-knife with credit to 

George Benson, D. D. was 
of the eminent men who preached 











Lane. He was educated 
ay tase and was first settled over 
2 congregation professii that system 
at Abingdon, in Berkshire. MW hilst 
here, he published three practical Dis- 
courses to young persons, which he 
afterwards suppressed, Mr. W ilson 
avs, “on account of their evangelical 
tendency,” meaning, we suppose, on 
account of their inculeating the doc- 
tines of John Calvin, which Dr. Ben- 
son in the maturity of his understanding 
renounced as odious corruptions of the 

L. 

7 Wilson charges Dr. Benson's 
“Account of Calvin's causing Servetus 
tobe burned” with exaggeration. We 
think the charge groundless. The 
death of the Unitarian martyr is brought 
home by a chain of unquestionable 
evidence to the Genevan dogmatist, 
whose language concerning the mur- 
dered Spaniard, after the tragical deed, 
coavicts him of a barbarousness of 
heart which is rare even’ in the annals 
of persecution. It is due to Mr. Wil- 
son to state that he avows in measures: 
terms his disapprobation of Calvin's 
conduct in this affair. 

In delineating Dr. Benson's cha- 
racter, the historian is betrayed by his 
zeal for his own system of faith into 
reflections, resembling those which de- 
form the picture which he has given of 
Dr. Lardner. 

Elenexer Radcliff [Radcliffe,| who 
changed the style of Reverend for that 
of Esqare, was living when Mr. Wil- 
ton drew up the account of him, but 
ied shortly after. We inserted (V. 
707—711) an interesting Memoir of 
him from the pen of a near friend. 
His first settlement as a minister is 
there said to have been at Boston, not 
ut Stamford, as stated by Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Radcliffe’s Sermon ‘on the refusal 
of the repeal of the Test Act in 1772, 
s said by oar Author, with apparent 
acquiescence, to have been “‘ considered 
at the time much too violent:” but 
what publication against injustice and 
a ever escaped this accusation ? 
It has been humourously said that the 
verb reform has no present tense; and 

tts of reformers have been al- 
ways pronounced by such as are wisc 
mther generation to be ill-timed ani 


imprudent. 
Wicked Price, D. D. was. afternoon 
(or evening ?*) preacher at Poor Jewry 


Oe eee 


See Review of Mor *s Life o Price 
Mos. R Morgan's Life of Price, 
8. pos, X. 505, 
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Lane at the same time that he was 
pastor at Newington Green: he con- 
tinued here ull his acceptance of the 
astorship, in 1770, at the Gravel Pit, 
ai 

John Calder, DD. is the last name 
on this distinguished list. We extract 
Mr. Wilson's aecount of him: 

** Upon the resignation of Dr. Price, 
the afternoon service in Poor Jewry Lane 
was undertaken by Dr. Calder. This %en- 
tleman (who is stil living) is « native of 
ScoUand, and received his education in the 
University of Aberdeen, from whence he 
received his degree. He was settled some 
time with a congregation at Alnwick, in 
Northumberland, where he married a lady 
of considerable fortune. From thence he 
removed to London, and succeeded Dr. 
Price as already mentioned. After the 
dissolution of the society in Poor Jewry 
Lane, Dr. Calder retired to Hammersmith, 
where he devoted himself chiefly to his li- 
terary lahours. Since that time he has not 
undertaken any stated work in the mi- 
nistry, and he is now a thember of Mr. 
Belsham's congregation in Essex Street.’’* 


Dr. Calder is since dead. He lefia 
valuable library, chiefiy numismatic, 
which was not long ago sold, together 
with the late Dr. ‘Towers’s, by public 
auction. Fora short period, Dr. Cal- 
der was Librarian of Dr. Williams's 
Library, Red-Cross Street. 

This Wrief notice may possibly in- 
duce some of his surviving friends to 
furnish a complete memoir. 

The latter end of Poor Jewry Lane 
Meeting-House exhibits a melanchol 
instance of the mutability of all that is 
human and of the degeneracy of insti- 
tutions which depend upon the talents 
of successive individuals. After having 
been shut up a short time it was re- 
opened by a new people, termed a 
shovel furnished with an organ and a 
Common Prayet-Book, and the other 
attractive ¢/ cctera of Calvinistic Me- 
thodists, the name itself of Poor Jewry 
Lane giving place to that of Jewry 
Street. 

Our author manifestly d with 
his subject; his account of the con- 
verted place of worship is scarcely 
above the style of the Obituary of the 
Evangelical Magazine. He takes ap- 
parently as much pleasure in the mi- 
nute biography of obscure, however 
virtuous, preachers as of Lardner and 
Benson. A short memoir is’ given in 
a note of I/enry Mead, who “ was very 








®@ «* Private information.” 
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near becoming minister of Jewry Street 
Chapel, and had purchased the organ, 
which was built for the little Minories 
Church.” The names of the actual 
ministers of this Chapel, from the pe- 
riod of its becoming such to that of 
this publication, are William Aldridge, 
Richard Povah, and John Ball. 

Mr. Aldridge was-one of Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s students. He left her con- 
nexion and became in 1776 stated nu- 
nister at Jewry Street, where he conti- 
nued till his death in 1797. He pub- 
lished a funefal sermon on the death of 
his patroness, the Countess of Hlun- 
tingdon, and “ The Doctrine of the 
Trinity stated, proved, and defended.” 
He was occasionally assisted by “a Mr. 
Bryan,” also a student at Trevecea, 
who obtained boly orders from [cras- 
mus, a Greek Bishop, whe visited 
London in the year 1763, and ordained 
several persons that could not procure 
ordination from the English Bishops. 
Mir. Bryan became minister of a con- 
grezation at Shetlield, but ‘ was af- 
flicted for many years, at intervals, 
with an unhappy dejection of spirits, 
which bordered upon derangement.” 

Mr. Povah was introduced to the 
ministry by means of Lady Hunting- 
don: after his settlement at Jewr 
Street, he contormed to the Church 
of England and endeavoured to put the 
chapel under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of London, this being resisted 
by the trustees, led to the resignation 
ot his charge. He then became cu- 
rate and lecturer of St. James's, 
Duke's Place; and has since, we be- 
lieve, been harassed by proceedings 
aginst him in the spintual court on 
the groand of his being heretical. in 
hus notions of baptusin. 

Vr. John Bali was * designed for 
the water,” and “ spent a part of his 
youth upon the river Thames,” but, 
diverted from his original calling, 
entered Dr. Addington’s Academy at 
Mile End, and after various minis- 
ternal engagements settled at Jewry 
reet, where the History leaves him. 
* Ju i807, Mr. Ball fook up the. cud- 
gels wa defence of the Rev. Rowland 
ill,” ia a pamphlet in answer tw 
* An Admouitory Epistle.” (Sce M. 
Repos. Il. 437.) This paraphier 
is said ly Mr. Wilson to have i, 
written ** in an ill temper.” 

The importance of the former part 
of this article in the History, must 


plead our apology jor des oung to it 6 


remaining historical and bj 

articles willbe more brief ; We ant. 

cipate less and less occasion for ani. 
madversions on the historian. 

Art. IIT.—A Solemn Review of the 
Custom of War ; shewing that Wa; 
is the Effect of popular Delusion 
witha Proposal br a Remedy. avo, 
pp. 16. [l : 


many of our pages. Our Notices of th 


rice Sd. or 2s. 6d. pe: 
ozen.] Souter, Paternoster Row. 

NHIS is the first number of the 

Tracts oJ ‘the Society. jor preventine 
War. We hail the rise of such a So 
ciety, and insert with pleasure the 
three first Resolutions of the persons 
composing it, explanatory of its ob- 
ject -— 

“* London Coffee House, 
“© March 20, 1816. 

“ At a meeting of friends to the 
or of this Society, Sir Richard 
*hillips having been invited to take 
the chair, the following Resolutions 
were passed :— 

“1. That a Society be now formed 
whose object it shall be to circulate 
knowledge among all nations, on sub- 
jects of public morality, on the folly, 
inutility and wickedness of war, and 
on the obligations of governments not 
to appeal to the sword on slight OCC 
sions, OR \ apn: of equivocal policy, 
or for the gratification of pride, 
revenge or ambition. 

2. That to guard the proposed 
Society against misrepreseatations, tt 
is deemed proper to declare that t's 
purpose is of a nature purely moral; 
that it addresses itself to no particular 
party, either religious or politieal ; and 
that it will on no occasion mix! 
with questions of temporary and local 
politics. 

“3. That some —— tract, 
tending to promote the objects of this 
Society, shall be published every three 
months.” ; 

The enly name as yet published in 
connexion with the Society is that 
the Chairman, who offers to giv@: 
formation concerning the Institution 
to such as may apply to him for 1. 
‘The same information may be , 
of the publisher of this tract, who 
also appointed general publisher @ 
the Society. 

We trust, however, that more 
cient means will be adopted 
the Society known, and to secure 
patronage of the moral and Chi 
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blic. Subscriptions are invited for 
the sake of enabling the Society to 
make a gratuitous distribution of their 

blications ; these will not we dare 
ay, be withheld ; but they cannot be 
expected to any great amount, unless 
the several officers of the Society give 
their names to the world. ‘This step, 
therefore, we recommend them in- 
santly to adopt ; taking it for granted 
that x names are wisely selected, so 
asto preclude the suspicion of party 
views and interested motives. 

The Solemn Review, as we learn 
from our correspondent, Mr. Scargill 
(see p. 332), is an American publica- 
tion, the first-fruits of the Massachusett’s 
Peace Society. ‘Vhe English Society 
could not have chosen a better tract 
to head their publications. It is well- 
written and ably argued, and though 
temperate, contains. such appeals to 
the better feelings of neniaun i fa- 
vour of peace as can scarcely be resist- 


ed. We hope that there are few of 


our readers who will not procure it 
and put it in circulation. 

The American Peace Societies (for 
wereckon that they have multiplied 
since the date of the last dispatches 
from America) have originated in New 
England, amongst that part of the 
people of the United States, who op- 
posed the late war with England, and 
who have generally been distinguished 
from the majority of their countrymen 
by their Anglican predilections and 
politics, If in England the same in- 
sututions should be established by per- 
sons not usually concurring in the 
bic policy of the government, the 

conclusion will be, not that peace 
and republicanism are kindred objects 
of desire (history has shewn them 
commonly dissociated), but that the 

ction, on whatever grounds, to any 
patticular war, sharpens the under- 
sanding and quickens the feelings, to 
* perception of the injustice and an 
ce of the iniguity of all war, 

by whomsoever and wheresoever. and 
what purposes soever waged. ‘The 
have for years been accustomed 
io the wisdom and virtue of the 
mencan New Englanders, and we 
Trust that they will not abate in their 
~ rem and esteein of that portion 
te population of the United States, 

t they are happily converting 
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their politics into morality, and subli- 
mating the spirit of party into pure 
philanthropy. 

‘The Society announce for publication 
on the tirst of Aucust a second Tract, 
consisting of Extracts from Grotius on 
Peace and War, in the same form and 
at the same price, as the “ Solemn 
Review.” 





Art. 1V.—The Value of a Child; or, 
Motives to the good Education of 
Children. In a Letter to a Daugh- 
ter. By John ‘Taylor, D. D. of 
Norwich. 12mo. pp. 34. Printed 
by Richard and Arthur Taylor. 
Sold by R. Hunter, St. Paul's 
Church Yard. 1816. 


_— treatise, now presented anew 

to the public in a very elegant 
form, by the hand of filial piety, was 
written by Dr. ‘Taylor in 1748, and 
addressed to his daughter, Mrs. Rigby, 
of Chowbent in Lancashire, and his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs, ‘Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, on the birth of their first chil- 
dren. It has been long out'of print 
and sometimes anxiously inquired af- 
ter. In so small a compass, it is im- 
possible to imagine more sound moral 
instruction. We recommend the tract 
especially to those who are entering, 
or have but lately entered, into the pa- 
rental relation. 

The following maxim is worthy of 
Dr. Taylor's well known liberality of 
spirit :— 

‘* The justest notions attended with the 
virulence of bigotry are but as generous 
wine turned into the sourest vinegar.” 
Pp. 28. 





Arr. V.—A Sermon delivered at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Chichester, April 
the Zist, 1816, on occasion of the 
Death of Thomas P. Powell, M.D. 
By W. J. Fox. 4to. pp. 32. 

f & IIS is an elegant tribute of affec- 

tion and respect to the memory 
of a gentleman who seems to have 
been worthy of the choicest offerings of 
friendship. There is prefixed to the 
sermon the interesting sketch of Dr. 

Powell's life and character, by an able 

pen, which appearedin the obituary 

of our last number (p. 298). 
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Toa Wire, 


On the Anniversary of her Marriage. 


See Time, Serena, close our thirtieth year 

Since, first, the bliss was mine to greet 
thee Wife, 

And breathe the vow, to men'ry ever dear, 

With thee to share th’ allotted hours of 
life, 


Mest hours! thy love has well essay'd to 
fill 

With sweet content, alone by virtue giv'n, 

(irateful the good enjey'd, endur'd the ill, 

Submissive to th’ all-just dispose of heav'n, 


And now, allection’s soothing arts to prove, 

O'er oge’s honoar’d couch I see thee bend, 

Aud sure seme fond remembrance of thy 
love, 

Shall with thy sire’s departing pray'r as- 
eeu, 


Nor vainly lavish'd thy maternal care, 
‘Tho’ fortune lead no more her gladd'’ning 


rays, 
if virtue, hnowledge, health, our offspring 
share, 
And, baply, theirs to welcome brighter 
days. 


Yet meddling mon.*sy, busy o'er the past, 

Will oft revive a parent's tender woe ; 

Such as when, bope still ling’ring to the 
Inst, 

The truth severe ‘twas ours, alas! to 
knew, 


Aud st.ll the silent sorrow we partake, 

Till number'd days expend our tale of 
tite 4 

OR as lov'd scenes regretful thoughts 
AW ake, 

That widely wander o'er a distant clime. 


Yet, hail the light from heavy’n—the vision 


fair, 
That raptar’d seers to human hope dis- 
play, 
Lo! man reetor’d—the end of pain and 
care, 
Fur ali the former things are pass'd 
euay. 
SENILIUS., 
Reriieiiermessnsmenenenlll 
Fieer 


Written at Thorpe Mall, Essex, 1794. 


Blithe Spring now leads the jocund hours 
al May, 


Again the hills, the laughing vallies bloom: 


Yet, pensive, o'er the benuteous seege | 
stray, 
For sad afiection points to yonder tomb; 


Where sleeps Sarissa, she whose gentle 


care, 
Tade on her guests the friendly mansion 
smile; . 
A husband's happy hours who late would 
share, 


Or every grief with lenient arts beguile, 


Her's was the charming sympathy of joy, 

Yet her's full many a piercing pang to 
feel, 

As long beside a sister's hapless boy, 

She wateh'd life's quiv’ring lamp with all 
& parent's zeal, 


E’en where the stranger, sorrow’s friend- 
less child, 

O'er pen'ry's gloomy desert rov'd forlorn, 

His tale she would inquire, in Accents 
mild, 

Nor dealt the boon with pride’s oppressive 
scorn. 


Foster'd by heav'n her modest virtue 
grew, 

Unlike the themes of flatt'ry’s loud a- 
claim ; 

Virtues that time’s primeval children keew, 

Ere plum'd ambition wak'd the trump of 
fame, 


Heroes avaunt! my grief-tun'’d lyre shall 
praise, 


“ The tender sister, daughter, friend snd 
wife,” 

Whose gentle passions shed no baneful 
rays, 

But cheer'd the scenes of calm, domestle 
life, 

Ab, Spring! thy balmy gales, thy blooming 
flow'rs, 


Suit not the pensive musings of my soul 5 
Led by sad sympathy to leafless bow rs, 
To dreary wilds, where wint'ry 


howl. 


Yet hark! what strains the heav'n-tanght 
sages sing : 

Nature! I envy not thy vernal glow; 

For when no more thy winter 


apring, 
With fadeless charms the human flow't 
shall blow. 


Nor ill the lot of mortals will I deem, te 
Though, Paradise! thy plants cao ™ 
be fownd ; 






















































That erst, by Tigr 


ground : 
Since hope, illumin'd by & ray divine, 


Can the pew Eden's verdant bow'rs ex- 


re . 


There shall, again, earth’s sever'd pilgrims 


joia, 
To fear, to suffer, and to part no more. 
FRATERNUS. 


An Aspiration. 


If twere but to retire from woe, 
Te undisturb'd, eternal reet-— 
How passing sweet to sleep below, 
On nature's fair and tlow'ry breast ! 
But when faith’s finger points on high 
From death's decaying dismall cell ; 
0, ‘tis a privilege to dic— 
To dream of bliss ineflable ! 


In balmy sleep our eyes to close, 


When life's last sunshine gilds our ev'n ; 


And then to wake from long repose, 


When dawns the glorious day of heay'n ! 


A. 


The Evening of an Unimproved Day. 


Deyond the western bound’ ry bright, 
The radiant sun retires ; 

And fading with the fading light, 
Another day expires. 

Now deep'ning shadows veil the sky, 

And night and sacred sleep are nigh ; 

Yet, ere | count the midnight hour, 

Or yield me to the slumb'rous pow’r, 

lat truth’s unfalt'ring hand pourtray 

The features of the parted day. 


And if in fair proportion just, 
The pictur’d form appear ; 
, conscience! faithful to thy trust, 
Wilt yield the joy sincere. 
If passion's wild distorted mien 
Deform the visionary scene ; 
If sloth be there, with languid eye, 
With nerveless hand, with coward sigh ; 
OF faithful still, thy pow'r shall dart 
and anguish to my heart. 
The heav’nly pencil, dipt in flame, 
Unerring takes its way ; 
forms of sorrow and of shame 
Its rapid touch obey. 
I'd by sloth, enchantress strong, 
hour dejected moves along 5 
No graceful deed to virtue dear, 
© ows to Wisdom paid, appear : 
poops, in weak pursuits employ'd ; 
Abd time is wasted —not enjoy'd. 


beet = by year, in mercy lent, 
~ Wumprov'd have past ; 

What if this day, 50 vainly spent, 
Should be decreed thy last ? 


is’ or Euphrates’ stream, 
Bloom'd life unwith'ring o'er the favour'd 
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Say,—could’st thou, fearless, yield thy 
breath, 

And, tranquil, lay thee down in death? 

Say,-—in that future hour, uaknown, 

W ben justice shall assume her throne, 

Couldst thou alurm, with steady pace, 

Thy teet have run th’ appointed race ? 


O rouse thee yet! while yet from heav'’n 
Is lent a day—an hour! 

Thou know’ st that not to thee was giv’n 
A mind of meanest pow'r. 

Spell-bound, in death-like sleep it lies ; 

Awake, command its energies! 

Burst with strong band the galling chain, 

Nor shrink from salutary pain. 

Bow to the rod;—the tears that start 

Fall blest—they fertilize the heart, 


Look up to thy Almighty Priend, 

His sov'reigu aid implore ; 
All good, all perfect gifts descend 

From his benignant pow'r. 
And may bis strength new grace impart 5 
Guide in the way of truth thy heart ; 
And guard, indulgent to thy pray’r, 
From weak'ning sorrow, from despair, 
From rash presumption, cold delay,— 
Misleaders of thy early day, 


Now to thy silent couch retire, 

And sink in soft repose ; 
And may these thoughts thy breast in- 

spire 

When new-born morning glows. 
Nor may thy nobler purpose fail, 
Nor sioth’s unbatiow'd charms prevail ; 
Proceed, instructed by the past, 
Each day improving on the last 5 
And humbly in his presence move, 
Whose pow'r is boundless as his love, 


S. 


VaLe Crucis, 


Written for The Welsh Songs, by Wit 
liam Stanley Roscoe, Leq. 


Vale of the cross, the shepherds tell, 
Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell, 
For there are sainted shadows seen 
That frequent haunt thy dewy green 4 
In wand’ ring winds the dirge is sung, 
The convent beil by spirits rung, 

And matin hymns and vesper pray'r 
Break softly on the tranquil air. 


Vale of the cross, the shepherds tell, 
‘Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell, 
For peace hath these her spotless throne, 
Aud pleasures to the world unknown ; 
The murmur of the distant rills, 

The sabbath silence of the hills, 

And all the quiet God hath giv’n 
Witbout the golden gates of heav’n. 
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OBITUARY. 


On Tuesday the 28th May, at Belvedere 
Tiouse, Bath, aged 12 years and 9 months, 
PRANERS, youngest daughter of Mr. Tyo- 
wAs Fister, of Dorebester, a child in 
whose ingenuons mind the opening buds of 
every Virtue had promised an ahandant 
source of comfort and enjoyment to her 
affectionate parents and friends. She was 
for the first time alnent from the paternal 
roof, and had been under the tuition of 
Mies. Broadhurst ouly two months, when, 
ayep rently in good health, she experienced 
va attack of epilepsy, which soon terminat d 
her happy life: two (lays after the first 
seizure, unconscious Of the presence of her 
aflectionate felatives who surrounded the 
dying pillow, her pure sprit bade ay eternal 
udien to tae sorfows of mortality, and re- 
turned te Ged who gave it. Her ailicted 
purents do not—-cannet murmur that this 
choice Diessaag ie withdrawn from them ; it 
is the will of heaven, and they desire calualy 
to resign her to ber God, 

It is not wished ostent stiousl¥ to euloyise 


‘ 
ts 


i¢ taemory of ey yotag & person, by de- 
scribing the attractions of a peculiarly 

le dispysition, cugagimg manners, and 

et av ceptilabty to all that was en 
dearmme, viroueus and goed, but the reeol- 
lection of these miteresting characteristics 
highly conselatery to her parents. Over 
stich a tomb watace and affection are al- 
lowed te weep, and longer would they weap, 
bnt, thanks te the inflarte cooduess of our 
gracious Ged! the sxn of righteousness 
arises to dissipate the sepulchral gloom, 
md the exulting hope of maunoertality leads 
parents, children and friends to anticipate 
the glorious morning of that eternal day 
Which will reunite them in the regions of 
permanent and purer love, 

Au additional consolation would it afford 
thein, if this instance of sadden removal 
trom the bevom of earthly affection, should 
induce any young persons so to regulate 
ther tempers apd habits, so to cultivate 
A fituess for the future state, as to ensure 
their surviving relatives the delightfal hope 
of withessing and enjoylag their progressive 
dDoprovement and pertection iv another and 
a better world, which is to them the greatest 
possible souree of comfort. 


Long as the memory of this lamented 
ohject of their allection will be chetished 
bv her parents and their surviving cb 
they ae fail to associate a a 
kind and sympathizing attention of those 
to whose care she was cntrusted, and the 
ailectionate solicitude, the maternal tender. 
ness of her instructress, which so well com. 
pensated for an own mother’s love, wil 
ever claim their warmest gratitude and 
respect, 





‘© June 4, after a short ines, a 
} rnkfie fd Green, near Bradtord, aged 67, 
they Rev. Daviv Kvans, of Bath, upwani: 
ef tarty years Minister to the Society of 
Unitarian Dissenters at Marshfield, Gleu- 
cestershire. .\ correspondent says, * the 
remembrance of lis virtues through life, 
and pious resignation in the hour af death, 
w® the only consolation that can be offered 
to those now mourning his loss. Pils life 
was spent in the acquisition of liberal and 
useful knowledge, and in the cultivation & 
those strong aud vigorous powers of intel 
lect with which he was endowed, He was 
a ftrm believer in ( bristianity, not upea 
the authority of ereeds and councils, bat 
from an attentive and diligent perusal @ 
the Sacred Writings. In bim civil and 
religious kberty, aad freedom ef inquiry, 
bave lost one of their most ecalous and en 
lightened advocates.’ Arantner, June WS. 





We have the melancholy task of inserting 
among the Deaths of the month, that of oar 
respected friend and valued correspondent, 
the Rev. Jenemran Jover, of Highgate, 


Minister of the Unitanao Congregation, 


Hampstead, Secretary of the Unitanaa 
Society, and Author ef many useful and 
popular Works, He died quite suddeuls 
on Friday evening, the doy = In 
the morning of the same May, he lad 
writter to us a friendly letter on the sub- 
ject of the article on Natural Theology, 4 
which he was the author, and which 
promised te continue oext month! liow 
strikingly is vanity written.upon all that » 
human! We shall hereafter, doubtless, 
insert a more fall account of our! 
friend. 


ea 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ee —- 


DOMESTIC. 
Rettaious. 
Uniferian Pan. 


The Anniversary of this Society was 
held on Wednesday the 5th instant. 
The religious service was cartied on as 


usual in Mr. Vidler's Chapel, Parle 
ment Court, Artillery Lane. In ty 
absence of Mr. Vidler, th 
health, which we lament to Sy 
been of long continuance, Mr. Ree 
officiated inthe desk. Mr. B. 
late of the Unitatarian Academy, pray 
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and read the Scriptures. Mr. Fox, ol 
Chichester, thepreacher-elect, delivered 
the second pray er. Mr. Broadbent, of 

Warrington, preached the sermon, and 
concluded the devotional CRCTCISCS. 
The sermon contained an able and 
energetic defence of the duty of avowing 
and sapporting the truth. Jt was re- 
ceived with great interest by the Socrety, 
who resolved, with the permission ot 
the preacher, which has since been ob- 
tained, to publish it: ina little ume, it 
will come under our notice, in another 
part of our work, and therefore we shall 
say no more of it at present, than that 
it was truly appropriate and will form 
asuitable addition to the valuable dis- 
courses by Doctors ‘Toulmin and Car- 
enter, and Messrs. Lyons, Butcher, 
entish and Madge, which the Uni- 
arian lund has already given to the 
world, ‘The collection at the doors 
exevede) that of any year except the 
last. 

The Society procecded to business 
alter divine service, Mr. Edward ‘lay- 
los, of Norwich, in the chair. The 
Treasurer's Report was satisfactory. 
The Report of the Committee was 
real by the Secretary—an abstract of 
shall be given in the next number. 
lt was shorter than on most former 
oecasions, the business of the Society 
being, in a great measure, the same 
ewery year, and there being of course 
lest novelty in their proceedings. ‘The 
Committee express themselves delight- 
ed with the openings of trath in every 
duection, and recommend persevering 
and inereased labours ip the great and 
dood cause, Mr. Christie was re-cho- 
en Treasurer, Mr. Aspland, Seere- 
wy: and the following gentleynen 
were appointed the Committee, viz. 

. Bailey, Eaton, Gilchrist, 5. 
Han, Ives, Hurry, John Taylor and 
Wilhem ‘Titford. 

After the Unitarian Fund business 
wa concluded, there was a general 
iaeeting of the governors, subscribers 
and friends of the Unitarian Academy, 
Mr. William Cooke, of the Isle of 
Vight, in the chair: a report of this 


pane. will be given in our next 


lary subscribers to the Unitarian 
Pee and their friends afterwards 
dead ther, in number two hun- 
By wxty, at the London ‘Tavern. 

fequest of the Committee and the 
Sewands, Mr. Krend took the chair, 









Jatelligence Unitarian Fund—Gencral Baptist Society. a5} 


and he ably supported his station, 
Many admirable sentiments were 
brought forward and enlarged upon 
by the chairman and other gentlemen, 
Lhe meeting was throughout harme- 
nious and pleasant. Considerable ad- 
ditions were announced to the list of 
ubseribers. Amongst the contribu. 
tions we heard with great pleasure of 
the sun of 42. ‘ froin a few persons 
in humble lite, at Leeds, whe wish 
prosperity to the doctrine of Unita- 
riantsm.” We cannot close this brief 
account without saying that much of 
the agreeableness of the afternoon js 
to be aseribed to the judicious arrange- 
ments and the activity of the Stewards, 





General Baptist Secicty. 

The Annual Assembly of the Old 
General Baptists was held, as usual, 
on Whit-Tuesday, June 4th, in the 
Meeting-House, Worship Street, Lon- 
don. 

The Elders and Representatives of 
the churches in connexion with the 
Assembly, met early for business. At 
eleven o'clock the public service com- 
menced. Mr. Evans, of Islington, 
read the seriptures and gave out the 
hymns; Mr. Treleaven, of Dorches- 
ter, offered up prayer; and Mr, Sa- 
muel Debell, of Cranbrook, Kent, 
delivered the sermon, and concluded 
the devotional serviec.—The preacher's 
text was Ephes. iv. 15, 10, “ But 
speaking the truth in love,” &c. ‘The 
discourse was delivered with an ani- 
mation which excited great attention. 
The authority of Jesus Christ as Sus 
preme Head of the church was proved 
by a judicious appeal to the sacred 
scriptures; the equality of all the 
members of a Christian church zea- 
lously vindicated ; and that equality 
shown t® consist pot Only in a com- 
mon right to participate in the pri 
vileges and blessings of Christianity 
—but also in an indispensable obliga- 
tion to advance by individual exertion 
the interests of frudh, and 40 promote 
to the usmost in their power, each 
other's welfare. 

The Jetters from mostof the churches 
were of a satisfactory nature—the dif- 
ferent congregations are rather increas- 
ing than diminishing, the accession 
of their new members being, on the 
whole, more than adequate to com- 
pensate for their losses by deaths or 


removals. The General Baptist church 
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at Selby, Yorkshire, was received into 
connexion with the Assembly, and 
that of York will, in all probability, 
be united with it next year. Since 
the last annual mecting several of the 
churches have established Sunday- 
schools with success; while those 
which existed previously were repre- 
sented as being in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The letter frem the chureh at 
Cranbrook, Kent, stated that, ** Agree- 
ably to the recommendation of the 
last Assembly, thev had established 
a Sunday-school, and though it is not 
more than eight months from its com- 
mencement, yet more than 220 chil- 
dren have been admitied. 
was gpened upon the liberal plan of 
admitting the children of parents oi 
every denomination; and hitherto 
teachers have been procured out of the 
different societies, who undertake to 
conduct the children orderly to their 
respective places of worship.” 
‘he Committee, appointed by the 

Assembly, two years since, recom- 
mended in their Report to this As- 
sembly, the adoption of more vigorous 
measures for the revival of the Gene- 
ral Baptist cause. Among other mea- 
sures was that of raising a fund to 
defray the expenses of a more extend- 
ed distribution of tracts tending to the 
promotion of morals in general, and 
the dissemination of their peculiar te- 
nets in particular—of local preaching 
wherever there appeared a prospect of 
usefulness—and of lending pecuniary 
aid to poor or newly-formed societies. 
A resolution was passed by the As- 
sembly, in approbation of the recom- 
mendation; it will, therefore, be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of all the 
churches in the Assembly's Proceed- 
ings. 
After the business was finished, the 
ministers, representatives and their 
friends (about sixty in number) re- 
tired to the White Hart Inn, Bishops- 
gate Street, to dinner.—Several senti- 
ments were given from the chair, 
which called forth very animated and 
appropriate speeches. The following 
were the principal: “ The worthy 
Preacher" —“ Religious Liberty com- 
plete and universal"—* The ‘Old Ge- 
neral Baptist Cause”"—* The Union 
of all Christians"—“ Mr. and 
the Christian Tract Society,” &e. 

The ministers and their friends se- 
parated at an early hour. 


i ne school” 





Intelligence —Southern Unitarian Fund. 


Report of the Committee of the South 
Unitarian Fund, read at the Fou 
General Meeting of the Sulscribers, 
Portsmouth, April 17, 1816. 


The age in which we live is ho. 
nourably distinguished by the forma. 
tion of numerous associations for be. 
nevolent purposes. The friends of 
religion and lumanity by combining 
their efforts, have multiplied their ose. 
fulness. Relief has been administered 
to the bodily wants and infirmities of 
man; education has been provided for 
the ignorant, and know! placed 
within the reach of the Inquiring. 
Nor have endeavours been wanting 
to bring back theological opinions to 
the simplicity of the New Pectaasiie 
In many districts societies have been 
instituted for promoting the know. 
ledge of the seriptures and the practice 
of virtue by the distribution of tas 
The London Unitarian Fund has for 
warded the same object by the encon 
ragement of missionary preaching, 
Sull it was felt by the friends of ge- 
nuine Christianity in this neighbour. 
hood, that something more was de 
sirable. Missionaries have paid us 
but rare and transient visits. Our 
tracts have too often lain dormant in 
the libraries of subscribers. In some 
slaces small congregations have been 
humed which needed the countenance 
and assistance of their brethren. In 
others a disposition to hear Unitanan 
preaching existed, which it was im- 
possible tor individual ministers to 
gratify, however desirous, on account 
of the attendant expense, and the want 
of co-operation. om the desire to re 
medy or alleviate these evils this Se 
ciety originated ; and your Committee 
have the gratification of announcing, 
that, in the short period which has 
elapsed since the commencement of 
its labours in September last, they 
have all been attended to with encow- 
raging success, In one instance pect 
niary assistance has been afforded to 
a necessitous congregation, 
the maintenance of public 
A number of outa works, 
which we were liberally fara! 
the Southern Unitarian Society, 
been distributed in such a way as ¥® 
deemed most likely to secure thetr 

sal. By the union of preaching 
with the dissemination of tracts, there 
is reason to believe that the 





which each was calculated to produce 
has been rendered more deep and 
wake eath of September a lecture 
was opened at the school-room of Mr. 
Sickman, Bishop Street, Portsea, by 
the Rev. W. J. Fox, which has been 
atly continued, once a fortnight, 
and attended always by respectable, 
and on several occasions by very nu- 

merous congregations. 
Public notice was given for the fol- 
lowing evening of a stuilar lecture at 
rt, where a room had been en- 
gaged for that purpose. Our inten- 
tion was, hewever, frustrated. Bigotry 
had taken the alarm, and the person 
in whose house the meeting was to 
have been held had been so tntimi- 
dated by the denunciation of both 
temporal and ‘spiritual evils, that it 
was judged expedient to desist. A 
second attempt, shortly after, was 
equally unsuccessful. It is just and 
gratifying to record, that the measures 
adopted to prevent our assembling by 
some professing Calvinists were, by 
tespectable persons of that denomi- 
nation, indignantly disclaimed. At 
length the Old Poor-house was ob- 
tained, and on the 10th November 
Unitarian Christianity was first preach- 
ed in Gosport, to an attentive and 
overflowing auditory, by the Rey. 
W. J. Fox, from Numbers x. 20, 
“Come thou with us and we will do 
thee good.” Our subsequent efforts 
have been attended with considerable 
success. A room has been perma- 
nently engaged at Mr. Stubbington’s, 
corner of Bemister’s-lane; where se- 
veral families, forming, it is hoped, 
germ of a regular congregation, 
assemble every Lord's day for the wor- 

of the only God. 
or the continued and regular sup- 
port of these lectures, the Society is 
to the services of Messrs. 
ent, Fox, Fullagar, Lyons, Read, 
» Travers, and ‘Treleaven, who 
ully contributed their la- 
towards the great objects for 

We are united. 
* minisers in connexion with 
ety have also engaged to 
h altermately, on the first Tues- 
_™ every month, at Fareham. 
measure has been adopted in 
the ity with the earnest wishes of 
Unitarians in that place, and is 
Papected to prove very useful in pro- 
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moting their comfort, establishment 
and increase. 

‘The attention of your Committee 
has been much engaged by the situa- 
tion of the congregation at Southamp- 
ton, collected by Ra exertions of Mr. 
Travers, who has unfortunately been 
compelled by illness to relinquish his 
station. “Phe chapel has been kept 
open on Sundays by Messrs. Fullagar, 
Saint and Read, and there is reason 
to expect that permanent arrange- 
ments will soon be made for the sup- 
port of Unitarian worship in that 
town. 

The amount of subscriptions actu- 
ally received during the past year has 
been @5/. Ss. 6d., of donations, 38/. 
18s. Gd. The expenditure, of which 
the different items have been sanc- 
uioned by the Committee, and are sub- 
mitted to your inspection, is 53/. Gis. Od. 
leaving a balance of 10/. 12s. 2d. in the 
hands of the treasurer. 

It would have been easy for the 
Committee to extend its operations, 
had the funds of the Society permitted. 
Limited however as they were, much 
has been done. Our brethren have 
been cheered by encouragement and 
assistance, and the pure word of life 
has been dispensed to numbers of 
willing hearers, to whom, but for 
this Society, it would only have been 
offered with the adulteration of human 
inventions. We rejoice that we have 
not laboured in vain, while we still 
look anxiously at the wide field of use- 
fulness which remains to be culti- 
vated. Aiming only at the divine 
glory and the good of man, we hope 
for the continued and increased sup- 
port of our brethren, and the blessing 
of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

May the Southern Fund be an 
humble instrument, in the hands of 
Providence, of see pe = hee ee 
announced by inspi »w 
there shall ie One Lord and. his name 
One, in all the earth! 


Proceedings of the Scottish Unitarian 
Association. 
Sheffield, June 10, 1816. 
My Dear Sire 
Iam desired, by the Committee of 
the Scortrtsa Ustrrartaw Curts- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION, to transmit to 
\ou the following account of the Pro-” 


ceedings at the Fourth Anniversary of 
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the Institution, held on Sunday and 
Monday, May 12th and 13th, in the 
Unitarian Church, Glasgow. Dele- 
ates were present from Jdinburgh, 
Paisle , Dundee, Greenock, Black- 
ford, Daley, Port-Glasgow, Xe. 

On Sunday, the devotional part of 
the morning service was conducted 
by Mr. Yares; and Mr. Torrens, 
ot York, delivered an excellent Dis- 
course, on the Tendency of the Uni- 
tarian Doctrine to promote Lave to 
God and Man, from the text, 2 Co- 
rinthians, chap. v. ver. 20. In the 
afternoon, Mr. Yares delivered his 
farewell Sermon, frem the words, 
Philippians, chap. ui. verses 14, 15, 
and 16, “Do all things without 
murmurings and disputings, that ye 
may be blameless and harmless, the 
sons of God without rebuke, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse na- 
tion, among whom ye shine as lighés 
in the world, holding forth the word 
of life; that [ may rejoice in the day 
of Christ, that I have not run in vain, 
neither laboured in vain.” In the 
evening, Mr. Smiru, Minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Edinburgh, preach- 
ed the Annual Sermon in aid of the 
lustitution; the subject, the ‘len- 
dency of the Unitarian Doctrine to 
promote Benevolence, from John, 
chap. xu. ver. 35. The congrega- 
tions throughout the day were very 
numerous and attns= « Between 
the morning and afternoon worship, 
the friends from the country, and 
many of those in Glasgow, both male 
aud lemale, to the number of seventy, 
pertonk of some refreshment; and, 
ctween the afternoon and evening 
egy about sixty persons, of both 
sexes, drank tea oar 

On Monday, the Society met in 
tne Church at 1g omnes when, 
after joining in prayer, Mr. AuLp 
of Leith, ~ elected. President of the 
Mee The Report of the Com- 
mittee for the past year was then read 
by Mr. George Haass, the Secre- 
tary. It stated, that two editions of 
Mz. Yates’s Sermon, on the Duty and 
Manner of deciding the more impor- 
tant Religious Controversies, preached 
at the last Anniversary, had been 
painted. that Messrs. Gasxeut, 
tussaet, and Haagris, had, in the 
equrse of the year, volunteered their 
Services as Missionaries to the Insti- 
tution, and had preached, with great 
sicogss, at Cathcart, Renfrew, Partic, 
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Rutherglen, and G reenock ; that Mp, 
Syme had undertaken a mission las 
summer, and preached at Ham 
Lanark, Carnwarth, Melrose, &e.; 
that the Society have had in their 
hands, since the last anniv 
5248 Tracts, of various kinds, near 
2000 of which they have sold or dis 
tributed; and that ten COFFESspo 
members had this year been added to 
the Institution, making altogether 
forty-two places in Scotland in which 
Unitarians are at present known to 
reside. Letters were then read from 
the corresponding members of the 
Society, most of which were very 
satisfactory and encooraging, particu. 
larly those from Greenock, Bick 
and Dundee ; and gave an additi 
stimulus to the friends of the Insti. 
tution to proceed, with vigour, in 
the good work they had begun. 

The following Resolutions were 
severally proposed, and unanimously 
adopted ; 


“That the cordial thanks of this. Meet- 
ing be presented to Mr. George Harris, 
for the distinguished zeal, ability, and 
perseverance, with which he has cin 
tinued to discharge the office of Secretary 
during the past year; also to Mr. Potter, 
and the members of the Committee, for 
thei co-operation in promoting the ob- 
jects of the Association, 

‘* That it is the opinion of this Society, 
that the attention of the Association should 
be particularly directed towards Dundee, 
during the ensuing year; that the Com- 
mittee be requested to use every exertion 
in their power to send them supplies a 
often as possible; and that the Society 
there be requested to institute a Penny 
Weekly Socicty, in aid of the Association, 
or of the promotion of Unitarianism ia 
any other way they may deem . 

** That it likewise be peso = to 
the Committee to supply Blackford with 
preaching as often as possible. 

‘That this Meeting express their most 
cordial thanks, congratulations, and good 
wishes, to Mr. George Harris for his exer 
tions in preaching at Greenock, as the 
Missionary of this Society; aud to the 
regular attendants on his services in that 
place, who have‘exposed themselves in the 
cause of pure and undefiled religion, @ 
the great discouragements and obstacles 
attending the first introduction of unpo- 


palar truth. 
“That the thanks of this Society © 
to Mr. 


given to the London Unitarian 
their Donation of Ten Goineas 
Syne, in order to enable him to 
his services to the Paisley Chusch. 





















@ That the thanks of this Meeting be 

presented to Mr. i of ee 

the Edinburgh Unitarian Asso- 

p Aaah for their Donations of Books, 

and Money; also to the Glasgow 

Unitarian Association Fund, for their 

Donation of 20/.; to the Greenock and 

Unitarian Association Fund, 

for their Donation of 5/, 5s, and to all the 
other contributors. 

“ That Mr, George Harris be carnestly 

egein to undertake the office of 
Seeretary to the General Association of 
(uitarians of Scotland. 

“That the cordial thanks of this Meet- 
be given to Mr. Torrens, Mr. Yates, 
Mr, Smith, who so ably conducted 

the religious services of yesterday. 

“ That the Association have heard, 
with pleasure, of Mr. Syme’s aceept- 
ableness and usefulness, and return him 
their thanks for his couduct. 

“ That the cordial thanks of this Meet- 
ing be presented to the Kev. Dr. Kees, 
aad the Committee of the Dissenting 
Ministers of the three denominations in 
London and the neighbeurhoed, for their 
able, zealous, undaunted, aud persevering 
exertions, in calling the attention of the 
British public to the coniition of the 

Protestants in France, in ex- 
ring to perform towards them the 
i duties of sympathy and aid, and 
sey = yg the great cause of Religious 


The following persons, resident in 
w, were elected the Comunitice 
ensuing year :— 


Secretary, 
Mr. George Harris. 
Treasurer, 
Mr. William Shirley. 
Committee : 
Mr.G. M'Leod Mr. J. Lawson 
Mr. J. M’Kenzie Mr. J. H. Bura 
Mr. D, Potter Mr. G. Wilson 
: Mr. J; Lambe 


The thanks of the Meeting were 
then unanimous! voted to the Chiair- 
man for his able conduct in the 
Chair, and the Meeting adjourned. 

o'clock a ae and 
respectable company sat down to an 
*conomical Fa in the ‘Trades’ 
Hall. In the course of the evening 
many excellent sentiments were given, 
able speeches delivered, 
and the company separated at an 
carly hour, every one appearing to be 
p> with a desire of supporting, 

t eo his er, an Insti- 
roy at has ready, with its 


be resources, produced much 
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good, and which, if enabled to extend 
its benevolent - exertions, would as 
suredly produce great and incalculable 
benefits to society. 

1 remain in behalf of the Commit: 
tee of the Seettish Unitarian Christian 
Association, 

Your's sincerly, 
GEORGE HARRIS, Secretary. 








FRENCH PROTESTANTS. 


Wilkams's Library, Red-Cross Street, 
April 24, 1816. 

At a Special Meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Dissenting Ministers of 
the Three Denominations, appointed 
by the General Body for Inquiry— 
Superintendance and Distribution of 
the Funds collected for the Freach 
Protestant Sufferers for conscience sake 
—suiamoned to receive the, Report of 
the Rev. Clement Perrot; who, from 
his eminent qualifications, the respect- 
ability of his character, and his per- 
sonal acquaintance with the most dis- 
tinguished Protestants in the South of 
France, had been requested to repair 
to ‘that country, for the purpose of 
examining in the capital, and on the 
spot, the real situation of the Protest, 
ants, collecting evidence of their per- 
secution, and arranging plans for the 
distribution of the money centributed 
for their relief: 

Rey. J. RIPPON, D.D, 


IN THE CHAIR 
Tt was sshanlehioelly resolved— 

I. That the interesting and luminous 
Report now presented by the Rey 
Clement Perrot, of his personal inves- 
tigation into the yom sufferings, and 
present situation of the Protestants, be 
received, approved and printed: and 
that the various verified documents, 
and articles of intelligence, illustrative 
of the Report, and forming an historical 
relation of the sufferings which the 
Protestants have Bovis : , and are eti- 
during, be prepared forthe press, under 
the divectica of the Rev. C. Perrot, and 
published with all possible dispatch. 

I]. That the wb in gu ag 
for the promptitude with w 
complied with the request of this Com- 
mittee, and undertook a! fatiguing, 
and dangerous journey the dili- 
gence, the prudence, and the zeal with 
which he has executed the objects of 
his important mission—for the gene- 
rous sacrifice of his time, his - 
ments, and his personal safety—for 
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display his conduct has afforded, of 
these liberal and enlightened principles 
which have distinguished Protestant 
Dissenters among the benefactors of 
mankind—for the important services 
which he has rendered to the cause of 
the French Protestants in particular, 
and to the interests of truth, liberty, 
humanity, and religion in genera! ; me- 
rits the warinest gratitude and esieem, 
and that he be requested to accept the 
most sincere and aifectionate acknow- 
ledgments of this Committee. 

IT. That this Committec recognizing 
the sacred right of every man to adopt 
his religious creed, and to profess his 
religious faith without molestation, in- 
sult, or privation—considering the re- 
cognition of this right by human go- 
vernments to be seatal to the tran- 
quillity and happiness of the world, 
atid esteeming it as the first duty of 
Rulers and Magistrates to preserve in- 
violate that right themselves, and to 
guarantee its enjoyment to all classes of 
society, free from outrage, interruption, 
or disquietude-—-cannot review the 
whole history of the persecutions which 
the Protestants of the South of France 
have endured, and are enduring, with- 
out horror and indignation. ‘That 
from the verification of documents be- 
fore possessed, (the truth of which: was 
never questionable,). and especially 
from the evidence now produced by 
their respectable friend, it ts perfectly 
evident to them, that the persecutions 
so long and so disgracefully continued, 
have been instigated by bigotry and 
intolerance, and have been excited and 
directed by powerful leaders, against 
the Protesiants, as the depositories of 
those religious and social’ principles, 
which must always render their pos- 
sessors elficient and honourable in so- 
ciety ;—that political opinions have 
only been the pretexts under which 
the odious projects of their enemies 
were concealed, as Protestants were as 
prompt, and as sincere in their accept- 
ance of the restored dynasty, as any class 
of Frenchmen whatever ;—that the im- 
pious, rapacious, and barbarous conduct 
of their persecutors, has exceeded the 
representations which have been made 
by the Committee, and has equalled in 
eriminality that of the most guilty per- 
secutors of ancient times ;—that it is 
impossible to exculpate, at least from 
connivance, the local, civil, and milita 
authorities, because the extent of the 
outrages—the length of their duration 
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—the publicity of the crimes—the no. 
toriety of the criminals—the use 
of complaints from the sufferers, and 
the vexations to which they have beea 
exposed—the confilence with which 
the robbers and murderers have acted 
and the impunity and protection f 
hay e experienced, are equally unknown, 
in any country, where the magis 
however feeble, has been active and 
sincere. ‘That it is equally evident 
thai from some catise, which hb Gant 
mittee do not iniend to assign, the 
higher departments of the Government 
have nol taken a suitable interest in the 
dreadful calamities, which have been 
sustained by its faithiul and honourable 
suljects—have not mainianed l 
seeurny for the prolessors of ihe Bro 
testant and Catholic religions ;—but 
have appeared te entertain the most 
lively jealousy of the unsolicited inter. 
ference of benevolent persons in this 
country—have neglected to give to 
the Protestants, and to Enrope, any 
satisfaction, by demanding an account 
of their conduct from the local or ex- 
traordinary authorities—and, finally, 
have left the victins of persecution at 
the mercy of prevotal courts, com 
of their enemies, who have inflicted 
on Protestants the most degrading and 
cruel punishments for alleged trling 
crimes, and have honourally acquit} 
Catholics—covered with blood, and 
guilty of numerous and horrid mar 
ders. 
LV. That it was not the design of this 
Committee to procure for, the Protes- 
tants a temporary. alleviation of their 
public miseries ; or to raisean useless 
clamour, and then leave them a prey 
to persecutions more dreadful, becatse 
they are more-secret, and because they 
assume the character of judicial pu- 
nishments, instead of the outtages of 
banditti; but they were resolved to 
contribute, by every honou rable m 
to reinstate them in that vi 
comfort they had so long enjoyed, and 
their title to which they have never 
forfeited. While, ‘therefore, the ob 
jects of their unabated solicitude at 
living under the most dreadful appre 
hension—exposed to the violence 
hostile authorities—cut off from the 
enjoyments of civil society—fugitg 
from their homes—leprived theit 
sources of support, and prevented from 
exercising, on account of their relig: 
ous opinions, their industry a 
lents—while many, from e 
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ir pastors; the loss of their tem- 
geo fear of their enemies, are 
‘tute of the public supports and 
consolations of their religion ; and es- 


peal encouraged and stimulated by 
yoice of the General <_ lately 


expressed at their Annual Meeting, 
this Committee will not relax in its 


; or activity, but will endea- 
your to direct public attention to the 
situation of the French Protestants— 
to enlighten public opinion on the 
true character ea nioass of their suf- 
excite public sympathy and 
benevolence for the alleviation of their 
calamities, and public indignation 
inst the authors of their distress :— 
and although they will seize with 
eagerness the first opportunity to an- 
nounce any improvement in the situa- 
tion of their brethren, or their full 
restoration to their former state of bap- 
piness as professors of religion, they 
will not remit their humble efforts, 
nor abandon the sacred cause to. any 
delusive promises or violent opposition, 
but will persevere, till to the gratitude 
of their fellow Protestants, shall be 
added, their congratulations and re- 


pose. 

V. That, grateful for the numerous 
and liberal contributions which have 
been already received, not only as they 
display the generous emotions of 
Christian benevolence, and provide 
relief and comfort for the miverable, 
but as they afford also a strong expres- 
sion of attachment to the unalterable 
ne of truth and freedom ; this 

mittee renew their solicitations 
to those who have not to this period 
remitted to the Secretary the amount 
of their subscriptions or collections, 
and assure all their friends, that a 
wal and faithful attention will 
paid to the distribution of the funds 
ea ae be entrusted to their care. 
by order of the Committee, 
THOMAS MORGAN, 
SECRETARY. 





MisceLLaneous. 


Délate in the House of Commons, on the 
Protestants, May 23, 1816. 


Sit S. Romiizy rose, in pursuance 
notice, to bring this abject under 
Sw of the House. He 
on ett for some time in the hope 
Sint there would have been no occa- 
fot such a motion as that which 

was now about 


Fs, 
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House ; !yut, considering the impres- 
sion which had been made through- 
out the whole country, it appeared to 
him that it would be extremely to be 
lamented if the session were to pass 
over without any notice having been 
taken of the subject. Reports had 
reached this country of dreadful acts 
of riot, violence and oppression in the 
southern departments of France; they 
had made a deep impression upon the 
public; public meetings were called, 
resolutions were formed, subseri;tions 
were opened with that liberality which 
had always characterized the British 
nation; and the House would recol- 
lect the progress that was making in 
the pablic feelings, when a sudden 
turn took place, and the face of affairs 
was changed. Although these meet- 
ings had not taken piace without a 
previous communication be ng bad on 
the subject with his Majesty's minis- 
ters, yet those meetings were discou- 
raged, and he was most sorry to have 
seen that a very successful turn was 
given to. that meritorious course of 
proceeding. In a letter written by 
the Duke of W efinggoe to one of 
these meetings, his Grace had said, 
that he felt satisfied that every thing 
possible had been done on the part 
of the French government to prevent 
these disturbances; that the King of 
France had extended his protection to 
his subjects of all persuasions, and had 
secured them in the exerejse of their 
religious rights. The effect of that 
letier was very strong upon the minds 
of the people. The Common Council 
of the City of London had considered 
this subject, and had voted an address 
to the Prince Regent: much dela 
occurred in its presentation, and a 
though his Royal Highness had said 
that it could be received by him on 
any occasion on his arrival in London 
that oceasion had never arrived, an 
the address had never been presented. 
He was not bringing this question 
forward to criminate his. Majesty's 
ministers; and he most sinecrely as 
sured the House, that he had not such 
an opinion of them as to believe, that 
if they had been acquainted with 
what had really taken place, or had 
seriously ay “ von the meh 
ition of the French governm 

Emouoted to, and hed known 
what manner it had been demon- 
strated, they would have acted as they 
had done. He never could think that 


























































































it could have been in Auman nature 
to have conducted themselves in such 
a manner, if they had known the real 
facts of the case. All that he imputed 
to his Majesty's ministers was, that 
they had too credulously believed, and 
too lightly judged upon, all the stores 
they had received. He could also as- 
sure the House, if indeed it were 
necessary, that in introducing this 
matter to its consideration he was ac- 
tuated by no party or personal feclings, 
but by motives of justice and huma- 
nity to an injured and disheartened 
seople ; and after having received in- 
Pagination from various quarters, after 
having had the means of conversing 
with many persons that had been on 
the spot, he did think it would have 
been a dereliction of the duty he owed 
to oppressed and injured individuals, 
had he not drawn the attention of the 
House to the subject—The letter of 
the Duke of Wellington had been 
published at Nismes, and was scat- 
tered about the town with the greatest 
jov and exultation by the Catholics ; 
but it filled the Protestants with the 
nuimeost consternation; it took from 
the oppressors the only restraint im- 
posed upon ther, and from the oP 
pressed their last lope. So completely 
were they oppressed, that they were 
looked upon as mere slaves, under the 
controul, and subject to the passions, 
of an enraged master—without hope, 
without comfort and without relief. 
In considering, then, this important 
subject, there were three principal 
uestions to be discussed: Ist. whe 
he any and what punishment had 
been inflicted on these murderers and 
assassins; 2dly, whether these offences 
had been committed against law and 
nature from political or religious mo- 
tives; and 3dly, whether the French 
government had afforded any protec- 
tion to the injured. Unless these 
three questions were considered, it 
would be impossible to give a distinet 
idea of the disgraceful transactions 
which had taken place in the depart- 
ment of the Gard, to which the dis. 
tressing scenes were almost wholly 
confined. There could be no doubt 
that there had been a most unjust per- 
secution of the Protestants in the South 
of France, and that Nismes was the 
principal scene of horror and of blood- 
shed; but in order that the subject 
night be fully comprehended by the 
Mouse, it would be necessary for him 
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their parents: instances might 






to put it in possession of the situa 
in vinich the Protestants =o 
previous to the restoration of his pre 
sent Majesty, Louis XVIIE. on the 
throne of France. The department 
of the Gard was the first 
France, and, he believed, of 
where the doctrines of the reformed 
religion were promulgated; and it 
was in the mountains of the Cevennes 
that, in the twelfth century, heresy, 
as it was then termed, first took its 
root, distinguished by the piety of the 
doctrines of those who p it. 
In this situation they remained unmo- 
lested to the time of the Reformation ; 
but by the unhappy communication 
between the leaders of the two parties 
at the latter end of the reign of Fran- 
cis I. a dreadful destruction of the 
Protestants took place at Aix. This 
was the first ‘ere of that bitter 
animosity which afterwards spread de- 
vastation throughout the whole of 
France, and the commencement of 
those dreadful wars between the Hv- 
gonots and Catholics, so disgraceful 
to human nature. At last religion 
se was restored under the reign of 
lenry 1V. when the Protestants e- 
joyed the most perfect liberty. Nismes 
was then the city to which the Pr- 
testants resorted. So matters rested 
until the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, when those bloody ordets 
were issued, the object of which was 
r~ convert the whole pr of the 
yard by @ regiment 
The face of things was imumokanly 
changed ; all France became a Cathe 
lic country, and not a Protestant wis 
to be seen in it. In the time of Louis 
XIV. and XV. the Protestants 
began to rear up their heads; and of 
so novel a description were they, 
the term of “ les noveax convertis,” wis 
applied to them, Proceeding in his 
statement of the grievances 
which the Protestants laboured, the 
Hon. Gentlernan mentioned that it 
had been stated as an instance of 
comparative lenity by one writer, | 
from the year 1745 to 1770 on 
of their ministers were 
all this period their marriages were de- 
clared null, their children of fourteen 
years old, who 
religion, were t 


ioned of husbands being sent ott 


for marrying a to the 
testant forms, and their wine ® 
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‘of prostitutes. “ Such by 


taw was the condition of the Protes- 
France — ameliorated, no 


ed merit of remedying many of 
ereneanes from the earliest years 


of his reign. There were extant me- 
morials nted to him by the Ia- 
ted M. Malesherbe and others, on 


ig subject ; and their remaining griev- 
ances would, doubtless, have bch res 
moved by that unfortunate sovereign, 
hed not his throne been overthrown 
the torrent of the revolution, 
amidst his wishes to establish a con- 
stitutional liberty. One of the first 
acts of the revolution was to restore the 
Protestants to a perfect equality of pri- 
ileges. They were declared adimis- 
sible to all civil offices without dis- 
tinction; and-one of their ministers, 
Rebaut St. Etienne, was president of 
the national assembly. The Protes- 
tants, with the feelings natural to men, 
could not but applaud and admire a 
work, by which they were raised, from 
being outcasts of society, and from a 
state of degradation and infamy, to 
that of citizens with equal’ rights. 
This, however, had been objected to 
by some persons as matter of 

h; but he trusted he slfould be 

to show, to the satisfaction of the 
House, that all that had been said of 
t being revolutionists and Buona- 
partists in a peculiar degree was per- 
verted and misre nted He would 
assert, that in those scenes of horror 
which soon disgraced the progress of 
the revolution, not one Protestant was 
9 st 1 an actor, Of course he 
us su to speak gene- 
rally, as far his. tufortoation | ex- 
He acknowledged, indeed, 

that some of them who were members 
convention voted for the death 

of the be all of them with the 
addition of the a to the le, 
Which, if not displaying due frmnces, 
at least discovered their wish to save 


the monatch. ‘There’ was not one 
Protestafit a member of the revolu- 
oc of the department of 
ih ere! and of the 130 persons 
Nis Were guillotined by its ordets at 


more than 100 were Protes- 
*, though the Protestants formed 

about’ dne third of the popula- 
mm. He might say, that amidst the 
of the revoliition they were 


g7F55 


found on the side of modera- 
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tion and justice. He did not speak 
this invidiously, but, as was us in 
a sect which formed the minority, 
many of whom were opulent, greater 
regularity of conduct and correetness 
of morals were generally found to pre- 
vail. The Protestants being thus re- 
stored to the rank of citizens, all reli- 
cious animosities seemed to subside in 
the South of France. In 1802, Buo-~ 
naparte, being then First Consul, pros 
cured the enactment of a law whieh 
placed their religion precisely on the 
same footing with the Catholic faith 
in point of establishment and privis 
leze. Could it be matter of reproach 
to them that they were grateful for this 
favour?—it was not possible buat that 
they must have felt attachment to him 
for it. Henee, however, it was deem- 
ed proper by some that they should be 
stigmatized as Buonapartists. ‘There 
was no foundation for the assertion 


‘that any partiality was shown to them 


by Buonuparte. “There was not one 
Protestant prefect or commandant ‘of 
department appointed by him ; none 
of them filled the tribunal of justice; 
and probably one reason of this mighs 
be, that before the revolution they 
were not allowed to follow the profes. 
sion of the law. It was not impros 
bable, however, that the cireumstance 
of the Protestants being thus placed 
on a level with their former masters, 
might excite a rankling jealousy in the 
latter, which would break out on the 
first convenient opportunity. This 
state of things continued until Louis 
XVIII. was restored to his ki m 
in April 1914. At this period 
naparte had become odious to the Pros 
testants at Nismes, both frony the 
weight of taxation with which they 
were loaded, ahd from the incessant 
demands of the ena, © ‘The 
taxes fell with peeuliar hardship on 
the Protestants, as, generally s cin 
there was more property in 
hands; and leading, as they generally 
did, retired, domestic lives, the con 
scription, which = penis @y: 
children, was iatly felt by them 
as a hardship Ef the greatest severity, 
He believed that the Protestants were, 
under these een nae u - 
in the joy why on 
pre k M Louis XVII. Unfor- 
tunately, however, dating the coufse 
of the’ succeeding ten months, a ‘Coll 
siderable change of opinion took place. 
Persons who had been” fong absent 
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returned with their old prejudices, and 
the lower orders of the people began 
to threaten the Protestants, who con- 
ceived on their part that there was a 
strong tendency to go back to the old 
regive. ‘They were not much alarmed 
by the circumstance of the charter 
issued by Louis, declaring the Catholic 
the established religion of France, be- 
cause the other guards which it aflord- 
ed at owed sufficient to protect their 
rigits: they could not forget also that 
the king had just returned from a re- 
sidence in « land of Protestants, where 
he must have witnessed the effects of 
religious toleration; and they looked 
forward to a season of tranquility and 
enjoyment. But circumstances soon 
compelled them to change their ideas, 
They were insulted by the populace 
on the ground of their religion ; songs 
were sung publicly in the streets of 
Nismes, in which they were threatened 
with the renewal of the horrors of 
St. Bartholomew ; gibbets were drawn 
on their doors. In. this situation of 
things, Buonaparte suddenly made his 
appearance in France, in the month 
of Murch 1815. It was a trying oc- 
currence for the Protestants at Nismes: 
but uniting with the established au- 
thorities, they declared their determi- 
nation to support the government. 
He had in his possession the original 
declaration to this effect made at 
Nismes on the 13th of March last 
year, and which was signed by the 
priticipal Protestants, the five Catholic 
clergy, and three Protestant ministers 
of the town. The list of Protestants 
who signed it was greater in proportion 
to their respective numbers than that 
of the Catholics. It contained an ex- 
pression of the warmest attachment to 
Spageveninat of the king, and 
called upon the people of the depart- 
ment for their support. Soon after 
this the Duke d'Angouleme fixed his 
heail-yvarters at Nismes, and here it 
was alleged that the Protestants did 
not join the Duke with much alacrity. 
They were in troth deterred from so 


acting by the previous alarm which 
ary excited among them, and 
— it was not surprising that 
they did not zealously join the Duke's 
army. Some of them, however, of- 
used gheis vote 96 Fein him. On the 


3d of April the authority of Buona- 

rte was declared in the town of 
Nismes: the few soldiers in the gar- 
rison there were called out, and shouted 









Vive ' Empereur. It had 
sented, that during the nae 
of Buonaparie, acts of the no 
violence were committed } the 
Protestants; and that when Kime 
again became a royal town on the 
17th of July, the atrocities which 
ensued were merely retaliative. The 
fact was, however, that no acts of 
violence were committed during this 
interval—no persons were insulted— 
no houses attacked—none were killed, 
at least in the town of Nismes, th 
it was said that some stragglers of th 
Duke d’Angouleme’s army were mur. 
dered by the peasants. Upon the 15th 
July many of the royal volunteers, as 
they were called, returned to Nismes; 
numbers of armed men flocked in 
from the country, and required the 
garrison which held it in Buonaparte’s 
name to surrender, ‘This garrison, 
consisting of about 200 men, consent 
ed to lay down their arms; but they 
were all ofthem, with the excepti 
of a few who contrived to make their 
escape, massacred as they came out of 
their barracks. For some successive 
days the whole of the Protestants of 
Nismes were exposed to outrages of 
every kind; their houses were plun- 
dered or pulled down, the rich were 
laid under contributions, the looms of 
the poor manufacturers were d 
women were stripped and scourged in 
the streets; no wos than 30 females 
were subjected to this atrocity, one 
of whom was far advanced in preg: 
nancy. He would repeat what he had 
aptod ona former occasion, that 200 
rsons were murdered in cold blood, 
ides 2,000 individuals who were 
rsecuted in their persons pro 
Lay One man, a4 Lafond, far 
advanced in life, these wretches threw 
from the halustrades of his own staif- 
case, and, on still discovering some 
signs of life, they cut him to piece 
with their sabres. ‘The seven sonsof 
a Mr. Leblane, and the five sons of a 
Mr. Chivar, were murdered. A wretch 
of the name of Trestaillon was 
chief Jeader in these atrocities. 
man, hearing that Chivar, the father 
was confined to his bed, came 
house, and asked the wife to 
see her husband, affecting to 
him ; but immediately on being 4 
duced, he shot the old man dead 
a pistol. This monster 0 
shape ‘had been taken twice 
custody, but he had never yet 
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the French government. 
fier) Mie had boasted of | the 
he had committed. One of 


ts after the 17th of July, 

o petal when Nismes reverted 
under the 1 government, was to 
disarm the urban guard, which it was 
declared should exclusively consist of 
Catholics: and he should have to 
sate an order of the new authorities, 
that all persons should be disarmed 
who could not belong to the national 
, which was equivalent to de- 
that their intended victims 

be disarmed, in order to their 
execution. In one piace these ‘infu- 
rated persons dug up the body of a 
man, and burnt it, together 

with the house of his father. In short, 
kind of atrocity was committed. 

He was speaking now of persons who 
were murdered in cold blood, and not 
taken with arms in their hands. It 
was proper here to =e what steps 
were taken by the French. govern- 
ment to prevent these excesses. ‘The 
king had appointed the Marquis 
@Arbaud Joucques prefect of the de- 
t of the Gard. He arrived 

on the 30th of July, and issued a pro- 
clamation-for the purpose of protect- 
ing the Protestants from the fury. of 
tors. In consequence of 
this he was ill-treated on his appear- 
ance at the theatre. ‘They insisted 
that Trestaillon should be released, 
was accordingly done. ‘This 
was still continued ; and un- 
such circumstances could any man 


say, in the language of the Duke of 
Wellington, that he French govern- 
menthad done every thing to protect 
ts Protestant. subjects ? The distur- 

at Nismes still . continued. 
Hd sky an ap was the important 
day fixed for the election of deputies 
to the legislature. He read from the 
official journal of the Gard, the pro- 
N, of Devallon, the mayor of 
a pe ye rent of St. 

recommending to t e 
to abstain from A sng ty 


vyment of 

tiuibs and crackers, and remindin 
these thatthe least mamaceenes mei 
; responsibility on the 
peeiiies. ‘hat was amen of 
wee which this mayor, then, had at 
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had been committed, the 
of which concealed ph a 
darkness. These, he said, had 
foundly wounded his heart; but he 
ascribed them all to unknown agi- 
tators, who in this way abused their — 
love for their king. What were we 
to think of a government which as- 
cribed these murders to misgui 
demonstrations of loyalty? ‘They 
then reminded that such crimes could 
not be justified, because crimes of the 
saine kind had been committed duri 
an usurpation blasted by heaven, onl 
detested by man. But what was the 
fact? ‘The national guard which was 
at the disposal of the mayor, had never 
excrted themselves during all these 
days to prevent the perpetration of the 
murders. It might be worth men- 
tioning, that M. Trinquelagne, a law- 
yer, who was chosen one of the depu- 
ties to the legislature, and lately a 
pointed secretary general to the mi- 
uister of justice, was the person who, 
afier the first restoration, pro 
a silve. image should be dedicated to 
the Virgin, in the event of the preg- 
nancy of the Duchess d’Angouleme. 
It was also worthy of remark, that on 
the 24th of August, another military 
force entered y jeg exclusive of 
the national guard, when tranquillity 
was restored, and continued as lon 
as they remained, The nati 
guard was marched into the mountains 
of the Cevennes, where the people 
had remained in perfect tra ay 
though they were now treated 
national guard as in a state of rebel- 
lion. ‘The Austrian troops that were 
soon. after sent into the Cevennes, in 
order to disarm the inhabitants, de- 
clared, on om contrary, a ne never 
seen a e more peaceably disposed. 
They Bi the country on the 25th 
of October, and the same system of 
murder was recommenced. Besides 
the infamous ‘T'restaillon, there was 
another notorious murderer, of the 
name of Quatreiaillon. Trestaillon 
had been sent aun from that part 
the country, but 
never og In fact, mot one of the 
persons concerned in these numerous 
atrocities had been brought to punish- 
nent; they still roamed about 
large, though well known to most of 
the inhabitants of Nismes. He had 
tion of the 
he spoke of an 
indignation, too natural not to 
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excusable, having burst on the heads 
of the disaffected; but, illegal as it 
was, he adds, it was not stained ‘by 
plunder, and popular indignation had 
nat been disgraced by robbety. The 
Honourable Gentleman then proceed- 
ed to advert to the opening of the 
Protestant churches at Nismes, on the 
roth of November, when Genera) 
Legarde was severely wounded. Many 
of the congregation were besides 
wounded and maltreated. On the 
Ist of September, 1815, another pro- 
elamation was issued, which still used 
the language of persuasion to mur- 
derers. He made no doubt that the 
Noble Lord was much better acquaint- 
ed than himself with all these facts ; 
but the House would take into its con- 
sideration the extreme difficulty of 
rocuring authentic information. There 
fad been no difficulty, indeed, in pub- 
lishing any thing against the Protes- 
¢ants; the conductors of the journals 
were permitted, nay, they were even 
courted, to publish statements against 
those persons; but the police would 
not suffer a single paragraph to be in- 
serted with rd to their sufferings. 
He was iliviedlP preseint in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, when a discussion 
took place on the personal liberty of 
the subject; and because one of the 
representatives, Monsieur d’Argen- 
son, stated, that there had been perse- 
cutions in the South of France, a great 
part of the assembly rese in a most 
tumultuous manner, and in the 
coarsest terms imsisted that he should 
be called to order. He (Sir Samuel 
Romilly) then saw a gentleman in his 
lace who was present in the French 

hamber on that occasion, and he 
appealed to that Honourable Member 
to corroborate this statement. |The 
President yielded to the cry of the 
House, and Monsieur d'Argenson was 
called to orfer, It was notorious, 
however, that only six days before he 
matic that speech, the blood of the 
Protestants was flowing down the 
streets of Nismes, and it was only a 
fortnight before that the king’s gene- 
ral was wounded; and yet he was 
called to order for stating that there 
had been a persecution in the South. 
(Hear, hear!] When General Le. 

arde was wounded at Nismes, the 
ing published a proclamation on the 
subject ; and 

Sir Grrarp Nost rose to call the 


Hontnrable and Learned Gentleman to 





rz 


House would act very unwisely, if 
should allow the " Honourable 
Learned Gentleman to proceed 
these details. He had been shaand 
into the Chamber of Depiities 
courtesy, as an English gentleman on 
his travels; and he had no right 
make use of what he then ‘heard for 
the pur of grounding an inquiry 
in the Enelish House of Commons. 
It would be a great breach of confi 


dence in the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman, ts laugh,} and was dem. 
gatory to the high character and digni 
of the House. [Repeated laughter and 
loud calls to Sir Samuel Romilly to 
proceed. } 

Sir Samuert Romitty said, he 
could easily remove all embarrassment 
noo the ~ of the Honourable 

ronet, with respect to being gui 
of any breach of ctia debits: - A pei 
only stating what the French 
ment itself had permitted to be publish. 
ed in all the newspapers on the fol. 
lowing day. [Hear, hear!] He re 
peated: that there was no hesitation 
whatever on the part of that govern. 
ment in publishing every thing against 
the Protestants. The four 
of the department of La Gard publi 
ed in the Quofidienne a sort of protest 
against the king's proclamation, and 
declared that the tumult was extited 
only by a few old women. On the 
12th of November the prefect issued 
a proclamation, and, in the name of 
the department, promised a 
of 3,000 francs to any person 
should make known the name of the 
individual who had shot the General, 
and bring him ° before him: This 
man, however, had not been 
cuted or punished ; nay, he had net 
been seized,’ th his name was 
well known to be Boisset. we 
clamation of the king said, an 
atrocious crime had been committed ; 
but what followed? It called SS 
the magistrates to disarm all the 
testants; and why? Because, asthe 
prefect stated, a tumult had beet os 
cited by a few old women! 
19th of December, the mayor a 
ed a proclamation, ene 9 | 
Protestant churches should 
ed on the following Thursday, # ‘hat 
assurance was given to the | 


the Protestants should have 


built out of the city” Ofte 
churches of the Protestants at NESS 


order. It seemed to him, that the 
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been ht by themselves, 
0 ae ee to them by 
governinent ; but, instead of these, 
were to be permitted to build two 
pew ones beyond the walls of the 
town at their own expense. Now, 
he would ask, what had this to do 
oo What had this to do 

- . 


ere 


‘The House would 
see that all this was purely religious. 
On the gth of January the king pub- 
lished another proclamation, stating, 
in the first place, ‘‘ that his orders had 
with that respect and submission 
ich he had a right to expect.” But 
was the nature of tlis respect 
and submission ?—only that the Pro- 
testants had been disarmed. It then 
declared, “‘that the temple of the 
Protestants was open, and that they 
enjoyed all the protection of the law ;” 
and it concluded with “his Majesty's 
thanks to his people of the city 
of Nismes.” is must be considered 
asa kind of general amnesty; and 
thefact really was, that not a single 
individual had been. prosecuted or 
re The present condition of 
Protestants certainly was so far in 

a state of security, that since the 
month of December no murder or 
had been committed ; but he 

had informed by a gentleman 
recently arrived from the 
» and on whose veracity 

ce the utmost reliance, 

at the estants were continually 
driven away from the public walhs. 
Whenever they ventured to appear 
in sueh places, they were jostled by 
the persons who had murdered 


é: 


tpt 


5 


hy, 12,000 Protestants in cus- 
a 8 pretence. Some 
i@prisoned for five years, some ray ne 


years, and others ‘for longer periods, 
on the charge of having cng beapte. 
persongs. (Hear, hear!] It. seemed 


+ Most extraordinary thing, that crimes 
¥ atrocious as those which he had 
mentioned should be suffered to 


Pw me and that such triflin: 
singing a few songs, shoul 


twas a destnte of the-ad- 
sian of urtie in any couutry ; 
on which he most relied was, 
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that no person had been yet brought 
to trial. He did not intend to move 
that there should be any immediate 
address to the crown on this subject; 
but he contended that the Protestants 
had suffered, not for seditious conduct, 
but only on the suspicion of enter 
taining particular opinions. All that 
he meant to ask for was, that an hum- 
ble address should be presented to the 
Prince Regent, that he would be 
re pleased to lay before the 
ouse copies or extracts of all corre- 
spondence between his Majesty's go- 
vernment and the government of 
France, relative to the Protestatits in 
the South of France. He made this 
motion in no spirit of hostility against 
ministers, but to give then: an oppor 
tunity of making a statement more 
in detail, than had yet been done. 
He could give a long list of names of 
ce who had n murdered at 
‘ismes, but he did not consider it 
necessary in this stage of the business. 
Because they were Protestants, ae 
were said to be Buonapartists ; and 
Catholics, who had suffered to 
persecute them, were called Bourbon- 
ists. The ae Lord ge have an 
opportunit correcti this error, 
if ual < Fe and he should be glad 
to hear that goverriment had used all 
the means in its power to put a sto 
to these crimes. In concluding his 
remarks, he might advert to what 
had been done by our ancestors on 
similar occasions: and if precedents 
were necessary, he need only recall 
to the recollection of the House what, 
it had recently done for the negroes 
of Africa. But surely the Protestants 
of the South of France had equal 
claims upon our generosity and be- 
nevolence, and we ought not to suffer 
them to be persecuted, imprisoned, 
and murdered, without some remon- 
strance to the = aie was 
bound to’ protect them. At the 
moment when these’ dreadful ecesice 
were acting in Languedoc, Paris was in 
possession of three Protestamt armies, 
and the king could not iok out of 
the windows of his palace without 
seeing the cannon that was le 
before it, He did not state this for 
the of bringing a charge 
against his Majesty; but if he ne- 
glected to send assistance to his Protes- 
tant subjects, it was the of those 
who com armies 


manded the 
to protect amdgdefend them. ‘The 
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French government did nothing but 
ive words and make professions ; but 
it was still in our power to interpose 
all good offices in this case. ‘Tumults 
had recently arisen in various parts of 
France ; and if disorders should again 
break out, who could tell what might 
he the situation of the unhappy inha- 
bitants of Nismes? He trusted that 
the House would consider what a 
heavy responsibility was then upon 
them, and that, as they would answer 
to God and their consciences, they 
would not refuse protection when it 
was in their power to afford it. [Hear, 
Lord CasTLeRrBaAGH said, that the 
House must have listened with great 
pain to the speech of the Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman, as they must 
certainly lament to hear that persecu- 
tions for religious opinions were still 
ractised in any part of Europe. He 
bid not mean to make any invidious 
reflection, but he must take leave to 
say, that the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman had drawn a most exagge- 
rated and unfairly coloured picture. 
The Honourable and Learned Gentle- 
man had placed him in a most embar- 
rassing and painful situation. He had 
addressed himself to the House as to 
a tribunal that had jurisdiction to in- 
quire into all the circumstances; but if 
they had even the means of arriving at 
the truth, they had not the means of 
applying a remedy to the evils. He 
must enter his protest against the false 
poliey of interfering with the internal 
situation of the atluirs of other coun- 
tries, more especially with respect to 
religions opinions. The Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman had dwelt 
with great pains upon the centuries 
that were gove by, as if he wished to 
rouse all those bad passions which, he 
should hope, had been long buried in 
oblivion. He had also adverted to the 
impression made on the public mind 
by the conduct of certain individuals ; 
and had stated, that a sort of counte- 
nance was given to their exertions by 
his Majesty's ministers. If he ima- 
gined, however, that government was 
disposed to encourage those persons, 
he was certuinly incorrect ; fi they 
were satisfied, that, notwi ding 
the benevolent motives by which those 
bodies might have been actuated, the) 
had done more harm than goed to the 
cause In which they inte . He 
knew that it was nog possible to dis- 






Me 





courage the efforts of individuals, bn 
he was confident that his Majesty's 
vernment would have lost sight of thts 
duty if they had encouraged them, ft 
was a question of prudence to look at 
the cases of former interference, and 
every man who viewed them with ap 
impartial eye, would consider what the 
spirit of toleration was working in fi 
vour of religion. There was a time, 
indeed, when religion was made a pre. 
tence for imposing a system of govern. 
ment, and then the Protestant 
were obliged to stand together: wt 
were now placed in a situation inwhich 
we might suffer Christianity to effect 
its own work. He did not say that 
one government could not communi- 
cate on this subject with another; but 
he did say, that if one government at 
this day would suffer a foeeign state to 
interfere with it because it administered 
its laws according to its own 
tion, that government would be de. 
raded in the eyes of all the world. 
ut sup we should be rash enough 
to interfere with another state on this 
account ; if we were not listened te, 
what would become of our dignity? 
Was the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman prepared to state, that he 
wished an appeal to arms ?—{Hear, 
hear!] He was the more aston 
at the Honourable and Learned Gen- 
tleman’s proposal, when he found he 
had not laid the ground for it im the 
general situation of the Protestants: om 
the contrary, he had told the Hous 
that his was not a charge of religious 
persecution ; he had told them that 
the evil was local—that it was 
to the department of the Gard- 
the Protestants derived their liberty 
from that man who owed the loss of 
his life and crown to his benevolence: 
had he been more vigorous, the world 
would have been spared those scenes of 
calamity that had since overwhelmed 
the whole of the civilized globe. He 
had commented on the acts of th 
French government and the proclaas 
tion of the king himself. It would 
invidious for him (Lord C.) to ea 
into critical disquisitions on that a 
clamation, but he was persuaded . 
the king felt the most sincere desire 
put down the hostile feeling hen 
the Protestants: he had notouly * 
rated but indulged them, and thet 
series were only the result of & 


feud, such as we had but too one 
in parts of this bad ts 
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of government could not put 
i Was he (Lord C.) to 


tell the House, that in the country to 


which he belonged, a feud, a dispute, 
which religious, but which 
was totally unconnected with religion, 


would often disturb a province for 
years? In the county of Armagh sects 
had for’ two years been waging war 
with each other, and the whole power 
of the arm of the law was found insutli- 
cient'to reptess them. Did the House 
forget the present state of things in Lre- 
land, and would they have us advise a 
ign country to interfere in the cause 

of the Catholics of this country ?— 
(Hear, heat!) He was sure that such 
an interference would not be endured. 
Whilst there was but one common 
feeling—that of deep grief on the un- 
calamities in France, and an 
anxious desire to see them terminated ; 
whilst the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman himself admitted that no 
outrages had been comunitted since 
December, and now, after such a lapse 
of time, he came to harrow up the 
feelings of the House with the recital 
of calamities we could not redress, he 
(Lord C.) had hoped that he would lay 
the question at peace, instead of co- 
louring the proceedings on. one side as 
highly as he might, if he had pleased, 
those of the other—instead of inflaming 
the passions of two sects who were 
tearing each other to pieces. ‘I'his was 
a act of disrespect to the French peo- 
ple, and not an act of benevolence, 
whatever might be the motives of the 
able and Learned Gentleman. 

He (Lord C.) could not consistently 
with his public duty acquiesce in pro- 
to the House all the correspond- 

encethat had passed on this subject. 
Ifever there was a question on hick 


pane mt and eve man should 
silent, it was es ed not mean 
to deny that communications hed 
passed which had convineed his Ma- 
Jesty'sministers, that th the French 
S¥ernment was iu exercise of a 
power so recent that it could hardly be 
MOduetive of any great and immediate 
results, yet, that is most Christian 
Pee been most serious in his 

to oe all persecution. He 

wih the Hon. and Learned 
that the situation of the 
of France had for a long 
literal mind ; bu 2 = ipation of 

> Dut emanci 

the Protestants commenced early in the 
3B 
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Revolution ; it had been followed up; 
and they enjoyed a degree of freedom 
they had never known before, With- 
out imputing blame to the sect, with- 
out denying that they were a most en-. 
lightened people, he should contend 
that having acquired an extent of pow, 
er, and that from Buonaparte, they 
felt interested in the continuance of 
his power: their conduct showed that 
they felt this, and had led to a jealousy 
which was the cause of the present 
disturbances. If he were to Slee 
the Honourable and Learned Gentle- 
man, and the various publications on 
the subject, he must imagine that the 
Catholics had not suflered or been pro- 
voked atall, and that this was a gra- 
tuitous persecution of the Protestants. 
Indeed, the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman had touched so slightly on 
the wrongs or provocations of the other 
side, that though he admitted a few 
individuals had been sacrificed, yet it 
would appear from his statement, that 
in general they had no cause tor com- 
plaint. He (Lord C.) did not mean 
to give official information to the 
House, but he would read a passage 
from a letter which he believed to be 
written ina fair and impartial spirit. 
It contained the opinions of an indi- 
vidual. whose sentiments he wished to 
receive, because he went out with a 
mind pure and unbiassed. This letter 
would briug one point on which the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
had touched slightly—the provocations 
and wrongs of the Catholics—into 
open view. ‘ Both parties are to a 
certain degree right; that was, the 
Protestants were. mixed up with 
Buonaparte, and imputed to the Ca- 
tholics jeal and political dislike ; 
while the Catholics, who adhered 1% 
the Bourbons, were afraid of the de- 
signs of the Protestants. 
[To be continued. } 





Schools for Ail. 

The Annive Meeting of tiris 
rand British I etilation, was held on. 
Monday, the 13th of May, at the Lon- 
don Tavern, the spacious ball-room oi 
which was thronged, and had a large 

Pepe of respectable females. 
he Duke of Bedford was expected 
to take the chair; [fut not: arciwing, 
the Right Hon. Lord Mayor took it 


pro tempore, and being obliged w wait 


on the Prince Regent, resigned to Sir 
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J. Jackson, who also, on the arrival 
of the Duke of Kent, resigned it to his 
Royal Highness. 

The Rev. Dr. Collyer read the Re- 
port, which paid some well-merited 
compliments to the memory of the 
late Secretary, Joseph Fox, Esq. by 
whose noble benevolence the great 
cause had been rescued from failure, 
he having taken upon himself the en- 
yagements which Mr. Lancaster had 
entered into, but could not meet toa 
very considerable amount. The Re- 
port quoted the exertions making in 
Southwark, as an example to the City 
of London, and to the rest of the 
United Kingdom ; stated that the in- 
vested subscription, which was accu- 
mulating for the purpose of raising 
£10,000, bad arisen to #7,000, and 
that the remaining £3,000 was ex- 
pected to be raised, as first hoped for, 
within the present year. The funds 
of the Institution were still lamentably 
narrow, when compared with the 
great olject in view :—but the Report 
recommended perseverance, and the 
union of all good men of all persua- 
sions, and the great object would be 
attained. ‘The harvest was generally 
promising... .... The vast empire 
of Russia was of promise ; its 
government felt the value of general 
education, and was preparing for a 
hearty co-operation with this Suciety. 
A society was establishing in that em- 
pire for the purpose. It was with very 
mingled emotions that the Society 
looked to France, whose public schools, 
once on a footing of hberality, now 
refused instruction to any but pre 
tessed Catholics, though its populatign 
contained at least sixteen millions, 
who could neither read or write! All 
the masters, who conscientiously could 
not be Papists, were, whatever their 
talents, dismissed from the schoals, to 
which they had been great ornagnents. 
This was a source of deep regret. 
Much prod, nevertheless, had been 
done. British system bad been 
transplanted into France, and exhibit- 
ed in its beauty and strength to the 
admiring eyes of Frenchmen. 

Switzerland was busily opening 
schools for general educa.tion, under 
the patronage of the Plenj potentiary of 
that country to the cress at Vien- 
na,—a gentleman, to whose praise it 
should be known, that when offered 


* national recompengs: for his high, 
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services, he declined it; but 

that the amount, with an exe 
from himself, might become the be 
ginning of a national fund for a free. 


school, on the model of the British 


free-school. 


Through the lamented loss of Mr, 
Fox, who was, when taken ill, en. 
gaged on the business of the Foreign 
part of the Report, but a scamty ac. 
count could be given of Asia. 

In Africa the cause had received a 


severe check. 


Mrs. Sutherland had 


yielded to the pressure of the climate, 
and Mr. 3S. had returned ill; but yet, 


under the —s 
M'Carthy, the 


care of Lieut. Col. 
xsovernor of Sierra 


Leone, between twe and three hun- 
dred children were receiving education, 
and this under the superintendence of 
the eldest African youth trained by 


this Society. 


Unshackled by prejudice, America 


was 


had fara her wisdom by the 


ogfessing in education. She 


adop- 


tion of a liberal system, and a 
on the principle of exclusion was not 


known in the United States. 


The le- 


gislature of New York had given re- 


peated encouragement by 


grants. A 


society was formed there for the edu- 
cation of all the children not provided 
for by some religious establishment. 
On a Sunday morning between eight 
and nine hundred children assem 

under that a tame a 
at a given hour to the respective piace 
of seblie worship appointed by their 


rents. 


Female associations wer 


orming for instruction of the girls i 


needle-work. 


The legislature of Halifax had voted 
£400 to the schools there, 1 token 
approbation of the very manifest 


for the better, in 


e 


character am! 


conduct of the children. 


Very great emotions of 


to agitate the 
that 

— ~ read. 
tophe, v 
nefits of tow 
the Scriptures, 


ple, all those whe coul 


In a 


their improvement. 
tion in 


pleasure ap- 
, when 


Sew 


gazette of Hayti, be say~ 


‘(1 invite professors of all 


deemed on exclusion. 
lity alone shal! be 


no difference of religion — sabi 
without 
en 


fegard to the nation which 









m. She 


was not 
The le- 
riven re- 
nts. A 
the edu- 
provided 
shment. 


or the creed which my ba gustan 
nty-si ears of revolution auc 
rena a ssion of hard-earned 


; we are not (says the ga- 
the same people. Formerly, as 
brutes, we under the lash of a 


cel and ignorant master—as men we 
were dedd—our faculties all crushed ; 
but we burst our chains, and, again 
erect, we look upward toward heaven 
—ssmen—as social beings! A new 
cateeris: now before us—thanks to 
thee, God of heaven! Haytians! 
(sayethe Chief) be it ours to shew, by 
our lives, that blacks, equally with 
whites, are the work of Omnipotence, 
and the objects of the kind regard of 
the Father of all!” 

Mr. Allen (of the Society of Friends, 
and Treasurer) fela under strong de- 
pression fram the loss of his late co- 
adjutor, Mr. Fox. Beside the original 

there was last year a balance of 
£336 against the Institution, Mr. 
Allen urged forcibly the cause he ad- 
vocated. Even in London, education 
was more needed than any, who 
would not inquire closely, ‘could be 
persuaded to believe. ‘The object of 
the Institution was te interest the 
themselves—not to receive the 
igh blessing of education as an alms, 
but, by doing something themselves, 
to let it have more the semblance of a 
purchase. They wanted to raise the 
moral character of the poor. Parents 
became benefited through the clil- 
dren; and instances are on record 
where the parents have been admitted 
to the schools at their own request, 
when they have seen their good effects 
on the children, 

Mr, Adams, Minister at the British 
—_ wes an Ratoiean States, said, 

ap e com t 
paid to the country he had a 


of edu. 
e, and 


the — oried in 
prospect that, through this. I nsti- 
rt was a chance of nn 
equate returm to the people 

of colour, The sons of Aftica wére 
to a. most honourable 
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darker shades, since we learn from 
Hayti such proofs of intellectual capa- 
city in those whom our avarice and 
cruelty had held as inferior to our spe- 
Cies, 

The Earl of Darnley noticed, that 
the Lustitution was one for universal 
benevolence. He would remind. the 
assembly that thefr venerable Sove- 
reign was its prompt, and first aid 
zealous patron. ‘They would remen » 
ber the good Monarehi's wish,—* Th. t 
he inight live to see every poor child 
in the kingdom able io read his Bible.’ 
But had Providence permitted his con- 
tinued presence among us, this wish 
could not have its accomplishment, 
but from schools not built on the prin- 
ciple of religious exclusion. His R. H. 
the Prince Regent was a liberal con- 
tributor to this Institution; and so 
were their R. Hs. the Dukes of Sus- 
sex and Kent. His Lordship moved 
the thanks to the Royal Personages, 
which was seconded by the Rev. Row- 
land Hill, who thought that education, 
being an universal blessing, should be 
as universally as possible bestowed. 

Sir J. Swinburne assured the meet- 
ing that his Grace of Bedford would 
have been present, but that indispen- 
sable business had taken him out into 
a distant county, 

Rev. 1)r. Lindsay said, It was to be 
regretted that an unity of faith, which 
could never be found, was sought after, 
to the neglect of the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace, which could be 
obtained, 

Rev. Dr, Collyer then read the La. 
dies’ Report, which announced pro- 
ress in various pees ; and in one 
Cif we heard right) there were 1800 
female childven, Knitting was intro- 
duced into the schyol, but the ladies 
lamented that the parents, in many in- 
stances, were instnsible to the bless- 
ings of education. 

The Russian. Enyoy_to Bortiga 
(through the medium of Dr. Schwa 


igal 

) 

declared, that his Sovereign was sen- 

sible of the value of. the object of. the 

British and Foreign. i Saciety, 

and was ready to give it the most warm 
co-operation, 

Rev. .J. ‘Townsend was happy to 
advocate so, great apd. a cause. 
He..rejoiced. to hear that a king of 
Hayti.could read such, an admirable 
lesson, and give such excellent admo- 
nitious--even to Christian princes! 
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Sir J. Jackson, bart. moved thanks 
to the Committee; which were se- 
conded by the Rev. Mr. Cox, in a 
speech of much eloquence. 

Mr. Marten, in moving thanks to 
the Subscribers to the invested Fund, 
spoke of the necessity of supplies, 
without which, the cause of education 
of the poor could not proceed. The 
£10,000 were to be raised in two 
years, and if not completed in the pre- 
sent year, the money was to be return- 
ed to the subscribers. The fund was 
to pay a debt, and the surplus of it 
to build a suitable central school for 
the mictropolis. ‘The commencement 
of the subscription for investment and 
accumulation, till it reached £10,000, 
was, by various zealous friends, each 
according to his ability, undertaken to 
raise in their different connextons, 
some £100, and others smaller 
amounts: but still these sums were 
inconvenient for others who moved in 
narrow circles; and therefore he took 
the liherty to recommend, that those 
of either sex who felt the importance 
of this cause, and who could raise but 
£5 among their friends, would be 
volunteers in aid of this Society. | Ma- 
uy of these small additions ‘would 
form an aggregate of consequence to 
the Society, and go far toward com- 
prcting the sum originally proposed. 

le then urged the completion of this 
undertaking on the ground of its uti- 
lity. It was Christian education which 
was afforded. The minds of children 
were early imbued with lessons from 
the Bible, inculcating the fear of God, 
leading away from vice, and drawing 
to virtue —He had to inform ‘the 
miceting that a Mr. Owen, of Scot- 
land— that land of bright example of 
the benefits of education—ha 
sented the society with £1000. 

Mr. Rowerolt, in seconding the 
motion, felt chagrined, that while, on 
another occasion, in ten months, 
£500,000 had been subscribed, he 
should have to plead in London, for so 
pitiful a sum as £3000 to make up a 
surn of £10,000 for all over 
the kingdom, for the edacation of the 
poor. ‘* But Task it (said he) for the 
education of children who may he 
know what a country theirs is, and if 
against any future tyrant they may 
have to defend it, they may feel the 
firmer in the trying hour.” ) 

His R. H. the ‘Duke of Kent said, 


a 





“ The attendance to-day Surpasses 
most sanguine expectatio | 

: 5 I ns. T have 
at former meetings looked forward t 
preside at the next returns.—Not 
now.—I am about to leave my beloved 
country. Perhaps years may 
before I meet you acain. ‘Let me 
hear while I am abroad that this cause 
prospers, and | pledge myself, that 
when the purposes of my absence are 
accomplished—when I return, | will 
place One Thousand Guineas atthe dis. 

cal and use of this Institution, If 

have not done it before, it ts because 
I had it not in my power. | am de. 
sirous that this last act—this pledge of 
my love to it should be upon record. 
I feel gratified that this motion came 
from the Minister of the United States. 
I have lived long in the neighbour 
hood of the United States, aol it was 
ever a grief to me that the two coun. 
tries should he at variance. Their 
language and their interest is the same, 
and their friendship should be mvio- 
lable. 1 return my thanks to chis a 
sembly.” 

Lady Darnley and the Lady May- 
oress held the plates at the door, and 
the collection exceeded £105. 


Baron Masgeres.— Mr. Baron 
Maseres, who is eighty-five, is much 
younger than many men are at fifty. 
He performs all his duties as Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer, which duties 
are various and important, with as 
much regularity and im every 
as well, as he performed those At 
torney-General in Canada fifty years 
ago.' Few men in England write or 
 ewak with more fluency, more pre 
cision or more force; to which I jake 
this*opportunity of adding, that-very 
few indeed have acted, as to politics, 
40 disinterested, or, Im any respect, 8° 
honourable a_ part. Jegenerate and 
base as the times are, there are. still 
some worthy men left im ; 
and if their names should ever col- 
lected, that of Maseres will 
oceupy-a prominent place. 

Coldett. W. Reg. June 1. 


orp Grosvenor.—There appe™ 
ed lately in the “meres Courant wee a 
, Stating, that thirty-one 
pnw ity Lond Grosvenor rs mine at Hak 
in, in Flintshire, had been turned out 
of work because they were 


from the Church of England. Weu® 

















ASSe$ 
I hav 
rward t 
—Not 
y beloved 
V 
Lette 
his cause 
“lf, that 
eNCe are 
n, | will 
} the dis. 
tion, If 
_ because 
am de- 
sledge of 
| record, 
m came 
d States. 
izhbour. 
id it was 
YO COUN. 
Their 
le same, 
e invio- 
chis as- 


ly May- 
or, and 


that the dismissal originated 

entirely in a mistake of his ee 

t. His Lordship had simply de- 

sired that his workmen should be en- 

to. go to church (instead of 

ing their time and spending ae 

ings idly on Sundays); and his 

= at See been pone gained 

ing those of his workmen who 

were Dissenters, to regularly attend 

their own place of worship; but the 

taking the recommendation in 

its literal seuse, dismissed the latter. 

It is sud pees. awit nary since been 

his Lordship, that no person 

nee excluded ten elagloyenant 
en account of his religious opinions. 


Evaminer. June 2. 





Tae Jews.—Ifit be true that the Se- 
nate of Lubeck have ordered the Jews 
settled there to leave that city, we can 
only remark that Lubeck deserves to be 

ied of her title and privileges as 
aftee and independent city. “Tn the 
first place, it is a direct violation of the 
16th Article of the German Confedera- 
tion, by which it is declared that the 
Jews should continue in the full en- 


joyment of all their present rights and 


pairs and await a further deci- 
sion. In the second place, jt is a 
thocking outrage upon the principles 
of humanity and hospitality. Jt is not 
pretended that this expulsion is for 
any crimes committed. But even that 
charge could not apply to a whole 
community—to the , the infirm, 
female and the infant. We have 
ever t that the treatment which 
the Jews have received has been a dis- 
gace to all countries and to all na- 
Hons. be nes of never having a 
; ing a le without a 
people's sountrp--of. bei dispersed 
part of the earl, is hard 

enough: but to-have superadded the 
fate of beit — ° criminals and 
, vi e ishment 

Pe ny without the iculadaliad of 
ving their very names pass 
mto & synonym for all thot is bd and 
tricking, and false and foul—to be the 
roe and scorn of the rabble—to 
the “ very dogs bark at them” 


; 
E 
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as they) pass, isa degree of suffering to 
which no other race were ever ex 

from the creation of the world.—And 
this has been their lot for ages. If 
they have been hard and griping in 
their dealings, may it not have been 
occasioned by the treatment they have 
received ? To treat men as if they 
were incapable of virtue, is to make 
them so. 

Examiner. June 23. 





Collections at the late Missionary Meet- 
ing of the Calvinistic Dissenters and 
Methodists. 





£. s. a. 

Surry Chapel - - - - 380 0 0 
Tabernacle - - - + <-° 187°10 3 
Spa-Fields Chapel - - 10412 1 
1 ottenham Court Chapel 171 0 0 
St. Bride's Church - - 120 0 0 
Sion Chapel -.- - - 109 2 2 
Silver Street Chapel - - 55 0 0 
Orange Street Chapel _.- , 68 O 0 
Total - - - £1105 4 6 





NOTICES. 


The Anniversary of the Kent and 
Sussex Christian Unitarian. Associa- 
tion will be held at Maidstone, on 
Wednesday, July the 10th: Mr. Asp- 
land to preach the sermon. | 





The Southern Unitarian. Society 
will hold its Annual Meeting at New- 
port, in the Isle of Wight, on Wed- 
nesday, July 24th, 1810, The Rey. 
Robert Aspland is expected td preach 
the sermont 


T. Cooke, Jun. Secretary. 





A Second Edition of Mr. Cappe's 
Sermons, chiefly on Devotional, Bub 





jects, is just by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. . 

Mr. Thomas Rees to pub- 
lish shortly his long d Transla- 
tion of the Racovian Catechism. 
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hes hem « : nox Erecswome com- taus pland, and bat be is a 
“ é wuth t Wiest Ledacs ba cuest- party wm e | — an 
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“* l be baer ware ese OF Lae Let ores stractoon of b 
of the Geeescre was OF Sat u ‘2 Die err Vir, Whe rtorce ommend: 
<7™"* it read 4 ee a ee ot n* = oes poe CS e Be Stal xT. Sted 
shat there was an aetbertty bere burbly pa- sts the . be x 
rameeent ahore toatl of tier maiiices, cae tempts ¢ TUM Me de mot receding 
' Mic. WD eerforce Sas se creat 3 man, i +an | <hie al tic Dist poh agen 
sed so mach therr froced, teat their ser- Drs teas é t Las STR a> 
vitede was socom to be Orehen, and a4 gr~ wore 3 é CRI Ory 
eercal cmancpeton was to take place. pieval over ipa tv h 
Heuschiv culpadic d was the leorvare 93 tbe sts : . Torts eeu 
ef some of the writers tpoa Tortios nee ‘ ancstics amd Erx teachers af 
Tbe. ‘ ‘ 3 éeiz* 2 Teor ge the ( brictis . Toe. 2 ip st wteretten 
Pas m the most ocrecs = cx © aQ ewtcry agwoust the bobdcrs of dares, 
axetTs c ever’ .ostame ‘ 2 tan * por to wee an Tria’ .oe ‘eee ware resect. 
thet macht have occurred, concealing a] ime siavers They saw clearly that the 


the kundeess test os comtsmually cisplared, 
and bas for many years been tocreamng 
the wlands ; amd mm fect deime every tBing 
© exerte a spertt of @-comtent in the mind» 
ot the shaves, and depreciating the character 
ef Ube masicrs. 

Phat man .qevery part of the world, wbat- 
ever may dx fies cosocr, should attan to the 
dary of bu eature, sheald be free in the 
hagbest sense of the word, is the great 
eect of COretianity, and the desire of 
every reader of thie Mixcellany. Bat till 
hes mromed p< emproved and be ix capabue of 
ondertamiing aad appreciating the bless- 
mes of this freedom, ct is in ren that be is 
released from certam yokes lad apon bim 
by the rules of ciyel society. Many a Ling 
upon bes throne + as moch an obiect of 
our pety as the slave under the lash of his 
dmver, and whe would wich to enjoy ‘the 
Liberty of the savage wm the wilds of Ame- 
mea’ It «a9 od and a cood adare, Ne- 
fuera medal facet per salem. A greater 
ev could net posmbly befall the blacks. 
than that they shetld be instantiy declared 
free, fer the eoly reenlt of this freedom 
weuld ber the tearing of each otber to proces 
aod the destrutteen of the masters. In 
what manner they are best to be brought 
furward to a hicher degree in the scale of 
nailwe, & & problem worthy of the oonsi- 
deration of the true pelittacan; bat of this 
we may Se sure, that Mr. Wilberforce and 
bus freends are taking the worst methods 
powalile tor the Mianmaient of this end. Ii 


emancipatven world be prodverd us 3 bette 
manner bw teacteor sfures to ober ter 
masters, pot from ere-service, 2 oes 
mecard to duty, aod in bhe mace We 
cukcatinz oa the masters the dvty of brag 
kond to theo slaves Thus crecuaet oth 
pertacs were browgh' nearer to cac® ete, 
SOc oi sesl JTS) SCT VCs BCIY Ch Set 
jor a Octier tecare—toe Compa Ole 


euetion<s. and they oucht to be sone e- 
tirely distinct in omr minds. Oc the & 
gestion the parliament of the Bacée 
had an undonbted right to interfere, oe? 
pocht accuredly dictate that an Lacie 
sheald net carry on 3 trade im tbe perme 
ef Blacks. as well as :t prohibated bes trecng 
im other articles. To thes law tae West 
Indkans subautted equally with ali ete 
sumpects ; and the ad‘ ooates for the aeebnes 
of the slare trade hava: mg cuped thas ~ 
Were wterested on! ¥ im seeang tbat the ™ 
was not breken. Bot the cosncpsuce of 
the blacks imrolves a varety of qucsiem 
ep which the residents of I England are oat 
mpetent judges. There are three cond 
¢ ons in the West Indies, that of the =8 


be the ruler—the freed = 


T he wh *¢ en) oh ul tk 


who must 
and the slave. 
privileces of Englishmen, 
parties are Necess<an!\ depr 

laws 
them: bat all are under cortam - 
to be chanced at the discretion of Ue 
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pax Ue ees Ect 

~ ua gree’ Gaps wx mets Bave Bt oOfcon 
crete © ei at slaw wader tbe SX &- 
comeren = «LS ts mtdeen Sve toai tbe 
egeur caspogaier may expK’, Sut 
eeald be tame for Mr. Wi cSertuere ame Oss 
feeds te oe Oo supe rsor Aloe 
shen, berene proowses’ te toe Cweomen & 
gatares 38 eS we, © Sac bee rexecte 
ys heme Sulbeat acs" T be rude atict 
wkeslate Oe fa tO SAMs 6 stec® 
gaxk wwe te aR. SE Ssk Es Ss 


gt tat cuote @awiv aad Gstras! >: and 
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» aeeles taeee Ses Oem Si compiew : 
bacued. wierartemg S0t> ah OOF COT porate 
nas. * + tabte of the hivase ‘ >. ‘ 


wal bare er evrrmbeimed wth pete- 
tae Swe < Tec part ww bungiand. 

The spirit of imserrectben arst appeared 
2 the wizead of Barbveders, and 2 G@epiaved 
felf w the bernimg of phantatocms to 2 
wry creat cxtems From the enmercr of 
the wheves the mosled blacks were brows dt 
Gite suleexieen, Sot Bes wil aout cowsuc- 
abe sluwe ter of the latter in tic Seid, apJ 
ec caccuteoem of others bw the band af jo- 
mx. The wiaed, bowerer, = wm that 
Sale That The whrtes are com petied to keep 
S@rxt eutch over thew depeadents. T> 
pociamstions isacd by the covernors of 
ber ndands wmadicate that a s.milar wate >- 
Ses S BtCewary i9 them; Sat Bs 
e0eed Chal as the WDites are Bow ever’ 
Shere on the alert the intended miscbic! 
mae be prevented. 

ie thes tate of things Mr. Wilberforce's 
ice Sas coming forward, det if was 
heed ull croverpment had received its 
Sepaieoes; and after they had arrived, 
Mr. Wilberforce made a long speech tend- 
@ Tether to indame than to appease the 
camiag troubles. tle was replied to by a 
gratieman connected with the West lures, 
woe coetented bumself with a plauo repre- 
wSiies of facts, which pointed oul the 
@rvEadie boss ot the eolonics unless speed 
measures were taken to make it clear to 
tee Slacks that mo such measure was in 
apAaton as their emancipation. He pro- 
fesrd that an address <bould be presented 
te the Prince Recent to request that the 
fererters of the islands might be directed 
te Bete proclamations testifying his bigh 

re af the late outrages aad the 
mudous attempts of those who were ex- 
“Sing bopes of emancipation, since no 
md measere was in contemplation, theagh 
"ery e@urt should be enceuraged which 
Sad im view their moral and relynons im- 
a All sides of the House saw 

Secesuty and propricty of this measure, 
that _—- unanimously voted, and we trust 
. cm pw bave the desired effect, though 
Bot be concealed that, at this mo- 
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} 


s ee Oerrece af speret lbese wSelu 
wel peende eer brewgt? oer, amd « 
DUNT Of Teatcls Were OMe Ried te pre- 
Sere A PEO ON Ws. 
~ tee tes We wt wea Le amage wl the 
mk of Biv upoe thes wocemon, end aftcs 


=m Bat appearnied 


tae traal abd comdemmstom wl a few wi 
on & ‘ 3 5 ‘ 

the Ziracets, the crown verw bamanely 

TPR ea tarther } a ee . et mar tec 


eS co out Upem recog cusaeres for futare 
apecarauce and bail for thew cu deha 

Ln eceurreace has taken piace af a sm- 
calar natere, whed mght giwe rooes foe 
many ow~nments. A weelmy af the couaty 
of Keat took place at Mandsteae for the 
purpese wf congtatulshan op the hie reval 
marnacge. Aa address was moved and se- 
conded, Sut om taking the shew of hands 
scarcely any bands were Seld wp in its fa- 
voer aad the meeting was dimsalved. —Tbe 
procipal geatiemea retired te ag ipa and 
requested the High Sherif to take the chair, 
wdoch be with cereal prupricty dechned, and 
the compaay resolved tha! copes af the ad- 
dress should be seat te the principal teens 
for s.gnatures. Addresses so seed wart 
the oyutumate Samp and can convey oalv 
the septuments af individuals; and the 
expression of popalar feeliag at the meet 
rag canret be ceastrued inte any intended 
affront to the young couple, in whee hap 
piness all must be interested, though it is 
wadicatery of a discemtent which ut will be 
the duty af gevernment to ¢xamone, anu 
if there are just causes for it to codeareur 
to remove the grounds of it. 

fu France all is quict, if we are te be- 
lieve goverament reports. The principal 
mstigators te the Insurrection in Dauphiny 
have been executed. The court has beeo 
occupied with two grand events—the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Berri and the celebre- 
tioa of their grand feast called by them 
the Feast of God. On the day for this 
feast processions are made in every parish 
of the Catholic world. The wafer god is 
paraded about the strects—alars are erect- 
ed at various places—and the deloded 
roultitude falis prostrate as it passes before 
this miserable emblem and ether abom- 
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nations of their strange idolatry. The 
whole represents a heathen rite. During 


the reign of Buonaparte such exhibitions . 


were prohibited, but they are now revived 
with all their ancient folly and superst.tion. 

Symptoms of some new regulations with 
respect to the Barbary powers have made 
their appearance. They have for too long 
atime been permitted to exercise a tyranny 
over their captives in war, which is dis- 
graceful even to the religion they profess. 
The Americans have shawn what may be 
done with them, and England has inter- 
fered to procure the liberation of a num- 
ber of Christians from a wretched captivity 
in which some of them had been held for 
many yeas. A project was on foot for 
the union of the Christian powers to put 


an end to these disorders, and it 1S indeed 
a melancholy thing that the fine shores of 
the Mediterranean should be sabject toa 
race of men little better than pirates, 

Germany goes on very slowly in its new 
constitution. Spain indicates no amelio. 
ration. It bas had some snecesses ig its 
colonies, but still it remains doubtful whe. 
ther its ancient influence can be restored. 
Wherever its power extends its march js 
disfigured by cruelty. Vast ctigrations 
are taking place from all parts of Kurope 
to America. There is land enough for all, 
and it is to be hoped, that in quitting this 
supposed civiffzed part of the world, they 
will leave behind them the vices by which 
it is peculiarly distinguished. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


An Essay on the Existence of a Supreme 
Creator possessed of Infinite Power, Wis- 
dom and Goodness. (‘To which Mr. Bur- 
nett’s First Prize of Twelve Hundred 
Pounds was adjudged.) By Wiliam Law- 
rence Brown, D.D. Principal ef Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen. ‘To which is pre- 
fixed a Memoir relating to the Founder 
of the Prizes, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 18. boards. 

A Sermon delivered at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Chichester, April the 21st, 1816, 
on Occasion of the Death of Thomas P. 
Powell, M.D. By W. J. Fox. Ato. 

The Value of a Child ; or Motives to the 
Gvued Education of Children. In a Letter 
toa Daughter. By Jobn Taylor, D. D. 
of Norwich. 2nd. ed. 12mo. 

K.cclesiastica! Claims Investigated and 
the Liberty of the Pulpit Defended. By 
Daniel Isaac, 

The Christian Doctrines of the Trinity 
aud Inca:untion comsidered and maiutain- 


ed, on the Principles of Judaism. By the 
Rev. J. Oxlee. Vol. I. 8vo. 128. 

History of the Inquisition, abridged 
from Limborch ; with an Historical Survey 
of the Christian Church. 8vo. lis. 

Persecution of French Protestants. 

Report on the Persecution of the French 
Protestants, presented to the Committee 
of Dissenting Ministers of the Three Deno- 
minations. By the Kev. Clement Perrot. 
8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Sketch of the Past and Present State of 
the Vaudois or Waldenses, inhabiting the 
Vallies of Piedmont. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas Morgan. (Published by order of the 
Committee of Dissenting Ministers of the 
Three Denominations.) 8vo. 6d. 

An Historical View of the Reformed 
Church of France, from its Origin to the 
Present Time. With an Appendix, coa- 
taining Documents and Remarks on Lord 
Castlereagh’s Speech. 8vo. 5s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Our correspondent Liberus is informed that the article of Public Affairs is always 
written by the same gentleman, who expresses in it his own sentiments without 
assuming to represent those of the Editor, correspondents or readers. The Editor 
too sensible of his obligations to this gentleman to attempt to interfere with the free 
statement of his views of public events. The Slave Registry Bill is a measure to be 
decided not by the feelings but by a cool judgment on the state of the West Indie 
Islands. To such as wish to understand the question, we recommend an able pamphlet 
just published, entitled, “‘ The British Legislature’s Interference respecting Slaves 


the West India Islands deprecated.”’ 





The paper oa Pveetical Scepticism, with various other articles, was too late fur 


insertion the present month. 


ERRATUM. 


P. 191. col. ii. 1.1. for * jocundum,” read jucunduin. 


